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C  QNTENT  S. 

The  First  Lecture  was  delivered  on  Monday  Evening,  26th  January  1857^ 
ADAM  BLACK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

SUBJECT  : — THE  NATURE  AND  EVILS  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Faculties  of  Man — Drunkenness  demoralizes  and  de- 
grades the  man — Poisonous  operation  of  Alcohol  on  the  Brain — Drunkenness 
transforms  Poverty  into  Vice — Predisposes  to,  and  induces  Insanity  in  the  man, 
and  causes  Idiotcy  and  Insanity  in  his  offspring — Generates  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  Drunkenness  and  to  Vice  generally — The  abatement  of  Drunkenness  shewn  to 
be  one  of  the  great  moral  and  political  questions  of  the  day — The  nature  and  source 
of  the  desire  for  Stimidants  examined — The  desire  arises  from  fundamental  and 
necessary  conditions  of  man's  existence — Nature  and  causes  of  sensual  pleasure 
and  pain  in  relation  to  earthly  existence  generally — Nature  and  causes  of  mental 
pleasure  and  pain  in  man  in  relation  to  the  brain,  as  influenced  by  Alcohol  and  otlier 
noxious  agents — Conditions  vnder  which  the  desire  for  IStimidanls  is  developed  or  ren- 
dered  more  active — The  operation  of  human  sympathies — Youth  as  the  period  of 
strongest  instinctive  enjoyment  of  life — Sensual  desires  spring  up  in  minds  vacant  of 
the  higher — Exhausting  labour  of  body  or  mind  a  cause  of  the  desire  for  Stimulants 
— Secret  operation  of  depressing  physical  conditious  on  the  morals,  and  as  a  cause  of 
Drunkenness — Powerful  influence  of  actual  disease,  especially  of  the  brain,  heai*t, 
and  stomach,  on  the  development  of  the  irresistible  desire  for  Stimulants. — P.  4 — 16. 


The  Second  Lecture  was  delivered  on  Thursday  Evening,  29th  January  1857, 
DUNCAN  M'LAREN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

SUBJECT  ;  —  THE  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  EVIL. 

Origin  of  Lay  Associations  to  supplement  religious  and  moral  teaching — Causes 
which  gave  rise  to  them  examined — Value  and  results  of  the  means  adopted  and 
recommended  by  them — Their  denunciations  and  proposed  restrictions  of  the  trade 
in  alcoholic  liquors — Their  vows  and  pledges  of  Temperance  and  Abstinence — Their 
attempts  to  diff'use  knowledge  as  to  the  baneful  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the 
Bocial  evils  of  Drunkenness — Their  proposed  substitution  of  other  desires  and  plea- 
sures for  the  alcoholic — Their  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  the  physical  conditions 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  Drunkenness — Results  of  the  foregoing  inquiries — The 
thorough  abatement  of  Drunkenness  can  only  be  effected  by  moral  means — Neces- 
sity and  practicability  of  training  and  instructing  the  people  in  the  knowledge  and 
habits  requisite  to  success — Importance  of  Parliamentary  debate,  as  a  means  for 
the  abatement  of  Dininkenness  by  instructing  the  people — The  laws  of  healthy 
existence  constitute  part  of  the  Divine  law,  and  belong,  therefore,  to  religion  and 
morals — Use  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  other  institutions  for  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  people  examined — The  capabilities  of  the  Sabbath  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly developed — The  importance  and  value  of  the  clerical  profession  for  the 
abatement  of  Drunkenness  and  Vice  generally — The  state  of  society  requires  that 
they  should  make  the  science  of  Human  Nature  a  special  study,  and  apply  it  to 
practical  ends  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession — Relations  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  medical  science  to  religion  and  to  the  welfare  of  society — Conclusion. 

Note. — These  Lectures  were  delivered  gratuitously  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society.  In  answer  to  various  imputations  upon  me,  I 
have  to  state  that  I  explained  to  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  me,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  views  I  entertained  as  fully  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  in  conversation.  I  concealed  none  of  my  opinions  from  them,  as  has  been 
alleged,  and  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  would  on  no  account  be  the  exclusive  advocate 
of  theirs.  My  business  was  to  state  my  own  opinions  as  to  the  means  best  adapted 
to  attain  a  common  object.  I  need  only  add  that  the  above  table  of  contents  is  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  Syllabus  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  the  Society  itself. 

I  have  been  also  charged  with  want  of  courtesy  to  Mr  M'Laren,  who  presided  at 
the  delivery  of  the  second  lecture,  in  introducing  the  remarks  I  did  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act."  In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  I  did  not  invite 
Mr  M'Laren  to  preside,  nor  was  I  consulted  at  all  in  the  matter.  Tlie  first  inti- 
mation to  me  that  he,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  was  to  preside,  was  contained  in 
the  proof  of  the  Syllabus  sent  to  me  from  the  Printer,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Lec- 
ture was  already  prepared.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have  thought  it  no 
discourtesy  to  say  in  Mr  McLaren's  presence,  that  while  I  accepted  all  his  statements 
as  to  the  good  i-esults  of  the  Act  in  question,  I  was  satisfied  the  evil  results  of  which 
he  took  no  account,  overbalanced  them.  There  are  persons  from  whom  I  think  I 
could  justly  claim  both  explanations  and  apologies  ;  tliese  however,  must  be  wholly 
i^ntaneous  ;  I  neither  ask  nor  desire  them.-  T.  Lay  cock. 
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TO  THH  *-^ 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIYEKSIH  OF  EDINBUEGH. 

Gentlemen, 

I  PUBLISH  these  Lectures  to  famish  a  correct  and  complete 
Btatement  of  what  I  said  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  I  dedicate  them  very 
gratefully  and  very  cordially  to  you. 

In  doing  this  I  beg  leave  to  commend  the  great  cause  I  advocated  to 
your  keeping.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  past,  more  than  to  thank 
you  warmly  for  your  sympathy  for  me  when  insulted ;  of  the  future  I  will 
say  something  by  way  of  caution  and  counsel. 

You  are  entering  upon  life  at  an  epoch  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
"will  be  signalized  by  a  conflict  of  principles.  While  science  is  penetrating 
into  the  domain  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  unsettling  creeds,  outspoken 
atheism  openly  attacks  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  more  mischievous 
infidelity  of  a  widely-spread  pharisuical  hypocrisy  is  undermining  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  Between  these  two, — freedom,  faith,  religion,  morals,  are  en- 
dangered ;  and  therewith  all  that  is  dear  to  man.  One  side  or  the  other 
you  must  take  ;  for  principles  will  be  applied  to  practice ;  no  matter 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil, — by  yourselves  as  individuals, — by  the  social 
whole  of  which  you  will  constitute  a  part.  I  have  long  ago  concluded, 
that  the  highest  and  truest  development  of  Christianity  will  be  attained 
when  we  unite  Christian  science  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  this  is  the  living  idea  of  these  lectures.  All  the  science  of  the  era, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  Christian  :  Christian  in  its  origin;  in  its  tendencies  ; 
in  its  free  communication  to  men  ;  in  its  beneficial  uses.  But  the  science 
of  human  nature  which  I  specially  commend  to  your  notice  in  these  Lec- 
tures is  above  all  and  emphatically  Christian ;  for  it  applies  all  human 
knowledge  to  the  elevation  of  man's  whole  nature.  It  is  in  truth  a  genuine 
Christian  philosophy,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  spe- 
culative systems,  whether  they  be  new  or  old. 

When  a  similar  conflict  of  opinion  took  place  in  the  last  century,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  rallied  round  the  tricolor  flag  of  religion,  science, 
and  common  sense, — the  flag  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  It  sided  neither 
with  the  modern  Sadducee  nor  the  modern  Pharisee ;  but  following  the 
example  of  our  Divine  Master,  maintained  the  doctrines  of  life  and  im- 
mortality, and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — Justice,  Judgment,  and 
Truth.  Let  us  again  raise  the  Scottish  tricolor;  and  if  any  of  you  yearn 
for  a  deeper  spiritual  life  than  mere  philosophy  aiFords,  it  will  be  an  encou- 
ragement to  you,  as  you  pursue  your  scientific  culture,  to  remember  that  all 
truth  is  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  that  even  now  in  the  present  age,  as 
in  days  of  old,  if  you  but  enter  into  real  and  close  communion  with  Him, 
He  will  reveal  his  truths  to  you. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Second  Lecture,  I  spoke 
specially  of  the  social  relations  of  medicine  as  a  science  and  an  ai*t.  I  wish 
to  explain  here  that  it  was  of  the  science  specially  and  its  effects  that  I 
spoke,  and  not  of  the  medical  profession  specially.  That  has  not  attained 
to  the  ideal ;  it  is  but  a  body  of  men  with  like  failings  as  other  men  ; 
neither  better  nor  (I  hope)  worse  than  any  other  body  of  professional  men. 
Selfish  ends  are  pursued  in  it  as  in  other  professions;  and  petty  jealousies 
and  quarrels,  with  all  their  poor  results,  arise  in  it  as  in  others.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  charged  with  great  crimes ;  it  has  no  religious  wars  nor  bloody 
persecutions  to  answer  for;  it  has  never  humbled  itself  willingly  to  the 
Baals  of  modern  society,  nor  sold  its  freedom  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Gentlemen,  recent  events  amongst  you  in  connection  with  these  Lec- 
tures have  shewn  that  there  exists  a  sympathy,  although  latent,  amongst 
the  Students  of  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Permit  me  to  express  a  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  religion,  science,  and 
humanity,  this  sympathy  may  deepen  and  extend  into  your  future  life,  so 
that  the  bond  of  congenial  principles  and  of  a  common  object,  may  make  you 
as  men  of  scientific  culture,  one  in  the  exercise  of  your  several  vocations. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am  always,  Gentlemen,  most  truly  yours, 

T.  L. 
Rutland  Strbet,  Edinburgh,  3d  March  1857. 


FIEST   LECTUEE. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  a  deputation  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  give  two 
or  more  public  lectures  on  drunkenness,  with  a  special  view  to  the  means 
of  abating  it.  I  most  cordially  complied  with  that  request  ;  partly 
because  the  question  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts ;  partly  because  I 
■sympathised  with  the  Society  in  their  convictions  of  the  enormous  evils 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  inflicts  upon  us  as  a  nation  ;  mainly,  however,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  me  that  the  banded  opponents  of  the  vice  were 
labouring  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task  and 
of  the  means  and  the  efforts  necessary  to  success.  In  my  professional 
capacity  whether  as  a  teacher  of  pi-actical  medical  science  or  as  a 
practitioner  of  medical  art,  1  have  to  investigate  the  failings  and  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  without  any  restriction  as  to  whether  they  be  cor- 
poreal or  mental  in  their  nature,  or  material  or  ?piritual  in  their  origin. 
Medicine  as  a  science  calmly  investiuates  the  realities  of  human  life,  so 
that  it  may  be  as  able  as  possible  to  relieve  the  ills  of  human  lil'e.  The 
physician,  therefore,  penetrates  the  heart  of  man  more  deeply  than  the 
non-medical  inquirer,  however  well  educated  he  may  be  ;  and  traces  suf- 
fering, infirmity,  and  crime  far  beyond  the  sources  from  which  to  non- 
professional eyes  they  appear  certainly  to  spring.  It  is  these  calm  con- 
clusions of  science  as  to  drunkenness  and  the  practical  results  flowing 
therefrom,  that  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you.  If  then  those 
conclusions  should  chance  to  differ  from  your  own,  I  pray  you  not  to  throw 
them  at  once  aside  as  erroneous,  but  rather  to  penetrate  to  the  scientific 
ground  from  whence  they  come,  and  then,  being  thus  fitted  to  judge. 
Weigh  the  matter  well  and  act  up  to  your  convictions. 
The  arrangement  I  propose  to  Ibllow  is  this, — 

\sihy  We  will  take  a  m(  asure  of  the  evil,  that  we  may  comprehend  its 
magnitude  and  extent ;  2c//j/,  We  will  inquire  into  its  nature  and  causes; 
and  ?idly.  We  will  examine  the  means  available  to  its  abatement — that 
is,  what  has  been  and  what  should  be  done.  First  then,  as  to  the  evil. 
A  drunkard  is  a  man  who  habitually  impairs  and  abolishes  liis  mental 
and  bodily  powers  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drir.ks,  the  effictive  constituent 
of  which  is  a  chemical  compound  known  as  Alcohol.  Intoxication  in  its 
medical  sense,  means  the  morbid  state  induced  by  any  poisonous  agt-nt; 
so  that  strictly  a  man  who  imp.airs  his  faculties  1»y  other  drugs,  as  Ether, 
Opium,  Tobacco,  or  Indian  Hemp,  intoxicates  himself,  and  in  fact  the 
drugs  I  mention  are  used  by  mankind  for  the  same  purpose  as  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Alcohol,  in  common  with  all  poisonous  agents,  produces,  when  taken  into 
the  blood,  results  which  vary  in  extent  according  to  various  circumstances, 
but  under  any  circumstances,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  abolishea 


the  functions  of  the  brain.  All  consciousness  and  will  is  then  suspended, 
and  the  man  is  said  to  be  dead  drunk.  If  the  poison  operates  still  more 
deeply  and  aboh'shes  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  maintains  tiie  activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  then  the  man  dies; 
he  perishes  in  his  drunkenness. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  its  immediate  effect  is  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  excite  an 
agreeable  sensation  of  vigour  both  bodily  and  mental.  The  blood  courses 
more  rapidly  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  voice  is  more  sonorous,  the 
eyes  more  bright ;  the  muscular  system  braced  up, — in  particular,  the 
intellect  is  felt  to  be  clearer — the  imagination  more  vivid — the  thoughts 
more  free, — in  short,  all  the  faculties  are  exalted.  As  to  the  emotions — 
joy,  exhilaration,  benevolence,  and  good-fellowship,  are  felt ;  as  to  the 
appetites,  there  is  increased  desire. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  drunkard  holds  his  hand  at  this  stage  of  the  poi- 
soning ;  he  desires  to  have  still  more  intense  enjoyment,  for  the  exciting 
agent  has  itself  developed  the  appetite  for  pleasure.  He  takes  more ; 
and  then  its  principal  effect  is  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  manifested  most  distinctly  in  the  derangement  of  the 
thoughts  and  of  the  will.  The  mental  balance  is  impaired  ;  the  ordinarj'- 
power  of  self-control  is  sensibly  diminished.  Hence  the  individual  mani- 
fests more  conspicuously  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  whatever  these 
may  be.  The  irritable  and  ill-tempered  become  quarrelsome,  the  good 
natured  laugh  at  trifles  ;  the  benevolent  are  foolishly  urgent  in  their  offers 
of  kindness  ;  the  frank  and  talkative  become  unwisely  outspoken  and 
communicative  ;  the  melancholic  are  maudlin  sentimental  ;  the  amorous, 
weakly  impassioned  and  yielding  ;  and  the  will  cannot  regulate  the  limbs 
correctly.  If  the  drinker  stops  at  this  point,  then  the  system  busily  expels 
the  poison  from  the  blood  through  every  practicable  outlet,  and  after  a  while 
the  individual  returns  to  his  usual  condition,  except  that  he  more  or  less 
experiences  a  sensation  of  langour  and  depression,  the  natural  result  of  the 
unduly  excited  activity  that  preceded  it.  Now  alcohol  excites  these 
various  changes  in  the  mental  state  in  virtue  of  its  action  upon  the  brain, 
that  is  upon  the  organ  of  mind.  It  is  therefore  the  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  which  causes  the  derangement  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind.  And  if  the  alcohol  were  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
system  of  the  drunken  man,  his  mental  derangement  would  also  be  per- 
manent; in  other  words  he  would  be  insane,  for  insanity  is  nothing  more 
than  such  a  permanent  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  of 
some  part  of  it.  Not  unfrcquently  the  excessive  continuous  use  of  the 
poison  dues  excite  a  permanent  derangement  of  this  kind  ;  this  is  called 
the  drunkard's  dehrium,  or,  because  the  motor  portion  of  the  nervous  S3's- 
tem  is  so  impaired  that  the  hands  are  in  a  constant  tremor,  delirium 
iremens.    Now  this  state  is  in  both  law  and  medicine  a  state  of  insanity. 

In  the  great  majority  of  drunkards,  the  continuous  use  of  alcohol  pro- 
duces less  manifest  changes  in  the  mental  state  by  acting  upon  the 
mental  organ.  The  healthy  balance  is  impaired  as  in  an  ordinary  fit 
of  drunkenness ;  but  it  is  disturbed  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly.  At' 
last,  however,  a  change  is  manifested  in  the  whole  man.    He  has  become 


more  of  an  animal,  that  is,  more  sensual.  On  the  one  hand,  the  energy 
of  his  intellectual  and  rational  nature  is  diminished  ;  on  the  other,  the 
vigour  of  the  appetites  and  passions  is  increased.  He  has,  therefore,  less 
self-control ;  less  desire  for  what  is  rational  and  intellectual  ;  more  de- 
sire for  what  is  sensual  and  brutal.  He  undergoes  a  moral  degradation, 
and  that  through  a  physical  or  material  change  in  the  organ  of  mind — 
the  brain.  In  extreme  cases  of  this  kind, — and  they  are  more  frequent 
than  those  of  delirium  tremens, — it  will  be  found  that  the  high-minded, 
honourable  man  has  become  a  cunning  selfish  liar  or  cheat ;  the  religious 
man  a  sensual  hypocrite  ;  the  faithful,  chaste  wife,  an  adulteress  ;  the 
indulgent  husband  and  father  a  terror  to  wife  and  child. 

But  the  changes  induced  in  the  brain  of  the  drunkard  may  lead  to 
more  than  this, — they  may  induce  actual  insanity.  The  degradation  is, 
however,  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  his 
nature.  Imbecility,  homicidal  violence,  and  suicidal  melancholy,  are 
the  three  most  common  forms. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  predisposition  to  any  disease  of  the  brain  or  ner- 
vous system,  alcohol  will  excite  that  predisposition  into  activity.  But 
smaller  doses  will  be  as  effectual  in  persons  thus  predisposed  as  large 
doses  in  persons  otherwise  constituted.  Insanity  is  thus  often  induced 
where  there  is  a  family  predisposition,  or  paralysis  and  various  other 
affections  of  this  kind. 

These  results  concern  the  individual  in  his  social  relations  as  well  as 
the  merely  personal.  It  is  more  particularly,  however,  as  a  husband  and 
father  that  the  drunkard  must  be  considered.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  of  the  drunkard  is  often  transmitted 
to  his  offspring,  so  that  his  child  will  present  the  same  want  of  mental 
balance,  the  same  infirmities  of  will,  the  same  development  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,'  the  same  tendency  to  insanity  and  diseases  of  the 
brain,  as  he  manifests.  And  just  as  drunkenness  will  induce  insanity 
and  imbecility  in  the  drunkard,  so  may  the  children  of  the  drunkard  be 
born  in  a  state  of  imbecility  or  insanity.  Nor  does  this  result  stop  with 
one  generation.  I  have  traced  it  in  several  instances  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  in  one  or  two,  to  the  fourth.  Dr  Browne  of  the  Crichton 
Institution  for  the  Insane,  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  had  the  care  of 
three  generations  of  drunkards,  and  that  he  has  traced  the  tendency  back 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

This  hereditary  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  children  and  descend- 
ants of  drunkards  is  worthy  much  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  If  the  evils  of  drunkenness  ceased  with  the  individual  drunk- 
ard, they  would  be  limited,  however  gigantic  ;  but  where  shall  we  place 
limits  to  this  leprosy  of  the  soul,  which  multiplies  its  victims  according 
to  the  law  of  increase  of  a  drunken  population  ? 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  this  effect  of  habitual  intoxication  of  the 
brain.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  an  opium  eater  at  middle  age  ;  in 
his  youth  he  was  intemperate,  for  the  vice  cost  him  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  had  a  son,  David  Hartley,  a  poet  and  speculative 
thinker  like  himself.  This  son  was  intemperate  also ;  but  his  biographer 
describes  him  as  having  a  peculiar  mental  constitution.     In  childhood  he 


shewed  that  he  abhorred  pain  as  he  did  death,  and  loved  pleasure  as 
strongly  as  life.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain  ;  he  was  beyond  measure 
impatient  of  restraint ;  he  yielded  as  it  were  unconsciously  to  slight 
temptations  ;  slight  in  themselves  and  slight  to  him,  just  as  if  swa^^ed  by 
mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  In  short,  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  will.  And  Hartley  Coleridge,  when  he  passionately  la- 
mented "his  woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve,"  felt  that  there  was  the 
secret  of  his  yielding  to  intemperance.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  the  psy- 
chological influence  of  alcohol  and  other  intoxicating  agents  on  the  brain ; 
destruction  as  to  the  organ  of  the  moral  will, — development  as  to  the 
organ  of  animal  will.  But  what  a  fertile  source  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness !  Yet  no  one  has  measured  its  extent ;  very  few  comparatively 
have  recognized  it  ;   fewer  still  give  it  a  practical  consideration. 

How  shall  we  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  society  by 
habits  of  drunkenness  ?  Gold  is  a  standard  of  value,  and  if  we  could 
estimate  to  what  extent  skilled  labour  is  depreciated  by  the  mental  in- 
capacity and  disease  which  drunkenness  entails,  we  might  have  at  least 
one  fixed  point  to  refer  to.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  for  we 
should  have  to  ascertain  how  many  lives  have  been  prematurely  ended, 
how  many  deaths  have  been  caused,  how  much  property  destroyed  on 
sea  or  land  by  wreck  and  fires, — by  explosions  in  ships,  mines,  factories, 
—-by  upsets  and  accidents  of  various  kinds — all  due  to  incapacity  induced 
by  drunkenness :  we  should  have  to  trace  to  the  same  causes  what  mili- 
tary enterprises  have  miscarried, — what  offices  of  trust  and  honour  have 
been  lost, — how  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  have 
been  ruined, — how  often  important  secrets  have  been  revealed — moral 
influence  destroyed, — the  father's  hopes  of  his  children  for  ever  blighted. 
All  these  evils  are  incalculable. 

There  is  one  evil  so  gigantic,  that  it  deserves  special  notice.  That  is, 
the  poverty  induced  by  drunkenness.  It  is  the  most  ruinous  of  all  kinds 
of  poverty.  True  is  the  sentiment  **  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," 
for  it  often  makes  a  man  know  himself  and  his  duties.  But  not  so  the 
adversity  induced  by  drunkenness  ;  it  only  urges  the  victim  on  his  course. 
And  what  terrible  domestic  misery  have  I  seen  that  poverty  inflict ! 
The  daily,  hourly  wretchedness  of  the  poor  struggling  wife  of  the  drunk- 
ard can  hardly  be  comprehended  except  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
behind  the  screen  which  shuts  off*  domestic  life  from  the  peering  world. 
She  sees  business  failing  because  neglected,  and  poverty — grim,  inexor- 
able— coming  nearer  and  nearer  ;  now  she  hopes  reformation  has  begun, 
soon  again  the  husband's  relapse  into  vice  throws  her  back  into  despair. 
The  course  is  ever  downward.  Home  made  continually  more  desolate, 
affections  more  and  more  deeply  wounded, — the  person  of  him  whom  she 
has  vowed  to  love  until  death  becoming  continually  more  loathsome,  his 
manners  more  disgusting,  his  conduct  more  brutal.  What  legal  or  moral 
right  has  that  man  to  freedom  more  than  the  declared  lunatic  ?  I  ex- 
press distinctly  my  conviction  that  a  just  and  true  law  should  consign 
the  habitual,  will-less,  soul-less  drunkard  to  the  restraints  of  an  asylum. 
Far  more  needful  is  it  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  hundreds  now 
treated  as  irresponsible  beings,  and  deprived  of  freedom,.    .Xb©  wife  may. 
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in  the  instances  I  have  referred  to,  remain  a  sober,  temperate  woman, 
and  a  virtuous,  good  mother,  in  a  home — 

"  Wlicre  Imngry  hope  is  starved  to  death, 
And  vvitliers  day  by  day; 
And  silent  faith  can  do  no  more 
13  ut  clasp  the  hands  and  pray." 

But  suppose,  as  too  often  happens,  that  she  becomes  a  drunkard  too  ? 
Then  what  is  the  fate  of  the  children?  Death  by  suffocation  or  fire,  or 
starvation,  or  neglected  disease  and  injury,  is  tu  many  a  happy  lot  be- 
cause it  takes  them  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  If  they  survive  these 
perils,  they  are  worse  than  orphans,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  left 
without  control  or  advice,  or  deliberately  trained  to  vice,  and  especially 
to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  theft.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  children  received  into  the  Original  Ragged  School  in 
Edinburgh,  at  its  fust  opening,  were  the  children  of  drunkards. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  crime  caused  by 
drunkenness.  The  judges  of  the  land  have  declared  that  a  very  large 
proportion  is  due  to  it.  But  they  refer  only  to  the  direct  results  ;  they 
have  taken  no  count  of  the  indirect  as  manifested  in  the  children  of 
drunkards,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  vicious  cerebral  organization,  of 
bad  parental  example  and  want  of  all  moral  training,  or  of  an  actual 
training  to  vice.  We  have  no  account  how  many  of  our  dangerous 
felons  are  the  children  of  brutal  drunkards,  or  how  many  of  our  educated 
castaways  owe  their  want  of  self-control  to  the  inherited  infirmity  of  a 
parent. 

Acts  of  insanity  are  often  ciiminal  acts  dependent  upon  cerebral 
disease.  When  the  disease  is  known,  the  crime  is  excused  as  being  the 
act  of  an  irresponsible  being.  But  when  it  is  not  known  to  exist  and 
cannot  le  detected,  although  there,  the  act  is  considered  to  be  a  crime. 
Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  criminal  population  of  prisons  con- 
tains a  much  greater  number  of  persons  predisposed  to  insanity  than  the 
general  population  of  the  country  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-tenth  to 
one-twentieth.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  we  state  that  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  j)opulation  of  our  asylums  owe  their  lunacy  and  loss 
of  liberty  to  drunkenness,  we  speak  of  a  proportion  only  of  the  indi- 
viduals affected  by  the  vice.  These  results  vary  much  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  population.  In  Sweden  and  in  Ireland  it  is  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  lunacy  are  caused  by  drunkenness.  Of 
the  lunatics  admitted  during  ten  years  into  the  Asylum  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  84  per  cent,  were  drunkaids,  or  the  children  of  drunkards.  In 
1825  the  spirit  duty  was  abolished  in  Norway.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  years  insanity  increased,  beyond  the  proper  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  in  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  nearly  33  per  cent.,  in 
the  rural  districts  of  69  per  cent.  I  believe  there  are  persons  who  ad- 
vocate the  repeal  of  the  spirit  duty  in  this  country, — let  those  facts  speak 
out  an  unmistakeable  warning.  It  cannot  be  too  costly  to  the  consu- 
mer, provided  illicit  traffic  and  manufacture  is  not  thereby  encouraged. 
Idiocy  of  children  is  much   increased  by  drunkenness  in  parents.     Dr 


Howe  of  Boston,  In  the  United  States,  inquired  after  the  parentage  of 
300  idiots,  and  he  found  that  nearly  one-half  (145)  had  drunken  parents. 
In  Norway,  after  the  abolition  of  the  spirit  duty  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  drunkenness,  it  was  found  that  the  born  idiots  had  increased 
during  the  ten  following  years  beyond  the  natural  increase  by  150  per 
cent.  For  the  ten  years  before  the  duty  was  abolished,  they  constituted 
one-third  of  the  insane  population  ;  in  the  ten  years  that  followed  they 
constituted  one-half.  What  terrible  facts  are  these  !  A  vice  considered 
by  many  so  venial  that  they  hardly  think  it  a  crime  defacing  the  image 
of  God  in  multitudes  of  helpless  children,  and  degrading  them  below  the 
sou  1-1  ess  brute. 

How  then  shall  we  express  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness? 
More  than  all  other  vices,  it  deteriorates  the  whole  nature  of  man,  be- 
cause its  peculiarity  is  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  goodness,  whether 
of  intellect  or  will.  It  deteriorates  the  material  organ,  and  thus  renders 
all  healthy  and  fitting  mental  action  impossible.  This  deterioration  being 
transmissible,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  develope  vice  in  the  man,  but  also  in 
his  offspring  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  From  its  multitudinous 
relations,  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  political  questions  of  the  day. 
The  mind  of  the  public  is  stricken  with  horror  by  the  history  of  some 
terrible  tragedy — it  is  the  consequence  of  drunkenness.  With  panic  by 
the  story  of  robberies  with  violence — drunkenness.  Prostitution  is  ram- 
part in  your  streets,  drunkenness  is  the  great  cause.  Houseless  childien 
wander  about  your  towns  like  Arabs  in  the  desert ;  four- fifths  are  the 
children  of  drunkards.  Insanity  is  more  and  more  pled  as  an  apology 
for  crime, — three-fourths  of  the  insanity  is  caused  by  drunkenness. 
Your  schools,  your  churches,  are  badly  attended, — few  drunkards  or  their 
children  go  to  them.  All  attempts  at  systems  of  education,  at  the  refor- 
mation and  management  of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  vice,  and  the 
diminution  of  sickness  and  poverty,  will  fall  short  of  effectiveness,  so  long 
as  this  leprosy  is  continually  spreading  through  the  population.  To 
sum  up  then  :  diunkennefs,  more  than  all  other  vices,  populates  our 
prisons,  our  poor-houses,  our  lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  hospitals,  relbrma- 
tories,  ragged  schools  ;  destroys  health,  life,  prosperity  ;  impairs  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  military  forces  ;  degrades  the  national  character,  counteracts 
the  immense  benefits  which  ouglit  to  flow  from  our  high  and  progressive 
civilization,  and  inflicts  misery  both  in  this  world  and  the  next — all  this 
more  than  any  other  vices.  What  a  question  for  a  great  statesman  ! 
Such  then  is  a  measure  of  the  evil.  We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  its 
nature  and  causes. 

The  priiicipal  cause  of  drunkenness,  lies  in  that  love  of  pleasure  or  de- 
sire ior  happiness,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  inquire  how  it  happens  that  alcohol  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drugs  minister  to  that  desire.  This  involves  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  desire  itself.  We  must  penetrate,  in 
iact,  into  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action.  Now  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  metaphysical  disquisition,  or  into  any  profound  speculation. 
I  shall  state  a  few  plain  and  simple  facts,  as  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  shall  add  the  deductions  which  necessarily  flow  from  those  facts, 
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nothing  more.  But,  nevertheless,  I  ehall  draw  largely  upon  your 
thought  and  attention  in  the  simple  statement  of  those  facts  and  conclu- 
sions, for,  the  time  being  short,  the  subject  must  be  compressed. 

The  bodies  of  living  things,  whether  they  be  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  parts.  These  are  organs  or  machines 
constructed  for  definite  purposes.  Each  has  its  allotted  task,  but  they 
all  v^ork  together  for  a  common  end,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  individ- 
ual. This  co-operation  continues  more  or  less  perfectly,  so  long  as  life 
continues  ;  indeed,  this  continuous  co-operation  is  life.  The  All- wise 
Intelligence  which  created  these  organized  bodies  has  provided,  in  His 
boundless  beneficence,  that  those  which  are  endowed  with  consciousness, 
should  experience  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  pleasure,  or  happiness,  in  this 
continued  co-opei*ation  of  the  various  organs,  or  in  other  words,  shall  en- 
joy life.  With  the  view  of  better  securing  this  beneficent  object.  He  has 
made  it  a  condition  of  existence,  that  each  living  thing  shall  so  act  that 
it  secures  its  own  well-being.  This  property  is  instinct.  With  regard 
to  certain  animals  (and  man  is  amongst  these),  he  has  made  it  an  in- 
herent and  necessary  part  of  their  nature,  that  they  shall  not  only  feel 
happy,  but  always  desire  to  continue  in  life  and  enjoy  happiness.  This 
is  the  instinctive  desire  for  life  and  for  happiness.  In  virtue  of  this 
desire,  they  necessarily^  strive  to  attain  those  things  which  give  pleasure, 
and  since,  by  the  Divine  arrangement,  those  things  which  give  this  in- 
stinctive pleasure,  are  also  necessary  to  the  proper  co-operation  of  the 
organs,  it  happens  that  while  they  are  striving  after  what  will  give  pleasure, 
they  also  seek  after  what  will  maintain  life.  Consequently,  that  which 
according  to  the  will  of  God  is  desirable,  is  also  beneficial.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  so  long  as  man,  in  common  with  all  other  animals  that 
have  feeling,  obeys  the  will  of  God,  as  thus  expressed  in  the  conditions  of 
his  existence,  his  desire  for  pleasure  is  not  only  innocent,  but  to  seek  its 
fitting  and  lawful  gi'atification  is  a  duty  ;  for  he  thereby  fulfils  the  will  of 
God  in  his  creation,  which  is,  that  his  existence  shall  be  healthy  and 
happy. 

Now,  this  desire  for  happiness  runs  through  the  whole  nature  of  man, 
and  is  not  limited  to  his  corporeal  existence  and  animal  nature  ;  and  the 
conditions  of  its  gratification  is  always  the  same.  Man's  happiness  con- 
sists in  doing  the  will  of  God  ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  he  knows  that 
will  and  performs  it,  he  is  happy.  Heaven  itself  is  but  a  state  of  happi- 
ness so  attained,  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  in  that  sub- 
lime form  of  prayer  to  our  and  His  Father,  which  he  left  for  our  guid- 
ance,—" Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

But  let  us  pause  here  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of  performance, 
namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  us.  The  will  of  God 
in  our  redemption  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  written  word ;  in  our  creation 
and  preservation  is  revealed  to  us  by  scientific  research.  It  is  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  will  of  God  in  these  respects,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  that  I 
stand  before  you  this  evening.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  feel 
deeply  the  responsibilities  of  my  ofhce,  and  earnestly  desire  that  I  may 
rightly  set  forth  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  by  scientific  research  and 
medical  experience. 


I  have  only  spoken  as  yet  of  good  and  of  happiness ;  I  will  now  speak  of 
evil  and  suffering.  The  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  various  machines 
which  make  up  the  entire  individual  man,  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by 
various  causes,  such  as  injuries  to  them,  or  the  want  of  the  things  neces- 
sary to  their  action,  as  air,  food,  drink,  or  imperfections  in  their  con- 
struction. This  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  is  evil,  and  when 
it  occurs,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  soul  ceases,  and  that  other  and 
antagonistic  state  of  the  consciousness  takes  its  place  known  as  pain.  Now 
however,  there  arises  a  desire  to  remove  the  pain,  that  is,  to  recover  the 
pleasure,  and  to  avoid  and  remove  the  circumstances  or  things  that  give 
pain  or  interrupt  the  pleasure.  This  is  aversion.  The  desire  to  avoid 
pain,  therefore,  is  as  beneficent  a  gift  to  man  and  other  animals  endowed 
with  feeling,  as  the  desire  for  pleasure,  because,  rightly  used,  it  equally 
conduces  to  life  and  happiness.  And  thus  it  is,  that  pain  and  suffering 
lead  us  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  Now,  you  will 
ask,  how  it  is  that  the  soul  experiences  these  changes  in  its  states 
concurrently  with  corporeal  changes  ?  That  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain,— all  I  know  is  this,  that  soul  and  body  are  inseparably  united  in 
this  world ;  that  it  is  that  union  which  constitutes  our  earthly  life, — 
when  that  union  is  dissolved,  our  earthly  life  ceases,  and  the  soul  is  no 
longer  bound  to  the  frail  machinery  through  which,  according  to  the  un- 
alterable will  of  God,  it  is  made  manifest  on  earth,  and  in  connexion 
with  which  it  undergoes  its  period  of  probation.  If  I  may  venture  an 
opinion,  I  will,  however,  say  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  immaterial 
and  immortal,  we  should  err  greatly  if  we  concluded  what  is  to  be  our 
future  mode  of  existence  from  the  present.  Bodily  health  is  certainly 
essential  to  perfect  unalloyed  happiness  on  earth,  whether  it  be  corporeal 
or  purely  intellectual ;  and  to  bodily  health  a  strict  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  that  will,  as  food,  raiment,  sleep,  due 
exercise  of  all  the  bodily  functions,  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  and  atmos- 
pheric air  in  its  purity.     Truly  therefore,  does  Pope  say, 

"  Man's  highest  pleasures,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  Temperance  alone, 
And  peace,  oh  virtue !  peace  is  all  thine  own." 

Let  us  now  advance  a  step  onward. 

The  higher  classes  of  animals  have,  like  man,  a  special  apparatus  for 
harmoniously  combining  all  the  machinery  of  the  body ;  a  central  tele- 
graph office — the  seat  of  the  will  and  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system.  It  is  in  the  brain  that  those  changes  take 
place  which  are  coincident  with  desire  and  aversion,  and  of  all  other 
changes  in  the  consciousness.  If  the  brain  is  sufficiently  injured,  the 
man  becomes  unconscious;  but  for  all  that  the  soul  may  not  cease  to  act ; 
it  certainly  does  not  cease  to  exist.  But  we  know  nothing  of  it  except 
as  it  is  manifested  through  the  body,  so  that  we  have  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  the  brain  if  we  would  know  the  state  of  the  soul.  Now 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  each 
particular  organ,  nor  even  of  their  existence.     It  is  only  physiological 
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science  that  teaches  us  the  existence  and  structure  and  functions  of  these 
organs  ;  without  this,  man  knows  nothing  of  his  heart  or  lungs,  or 
stomach  or  brain,  nor  need  he,  so  long  as  all  goes  on  harmoniously.  So 
soon,  how(.'ver,  as  disease  or  disorder  takes  place,  the  play  of  the  organs 
is  revealed,  he  must  eat  the  bitter  fiuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
he  now  not  only  knows  that  he  has  organs,  but  he  also  finds  out  that  he 
must  seek  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  the  divine, 
artificer  has  constructed  them,  and  the  duties  he  has  allotted  to  each,  if 
he  would  get  relief  fiom  pain.  This  is  medical  knowledge.  JNIedicine 
is  therefore  one  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  given  to  fallen  man  to 
alleviate  the  consequences  of  the  primal  curse. 

How  then,  you  now  ask  of  medical  Fcience,  does  it  happen  that 
alcohol  ministers  to  tlie  happiness  of  man,  by  acting  on  the  brain  ?  Let 
me  try  and  make  this  point  clear  by  an  illustration.  A  tree  near  a  well 
or  other  water  sends  out  its  roots  to  the  water,  while  it  as  diligently 
spreads  its  branches  towards  the  sun  and  the  light.  That  is  to  say  it 
lengthens  them  by  growth.  This  is  done  in  virtue  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  a  tree.  Now  let  us  suppose  it  to  he  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness ;  then  it  would  feel  a  desire  when  lengthening  its  roots  towards 
the  water,  and  spreading  its  branches  towards  the  sun  ;  it  would  ex- 
perience pleasure  when  it  reached  the  water  and  the  sun  ;  it  would  suf-  . 
fer  pain  when  deprived  of  them.  We  do  not  ourselves  any  more  than 
the  tree  feel  how  we  grow  and  are  nourished,  nor  the  working  of  certain 
organs  which  take  in  food,  and  drink,  and  air  ;  these,  therefore,  are  called 
the  organs  of  vegetative  life.  We  only  feel  through  our  brain  the  sum 
of  their  working  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  health,  and  pleasant  existence 
when  they  work  well,  or  the  opposite  thereto  of  languor  and  pain  when 
they  do  not  work  well.  Now  it  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  to  excite  this 
pleasant  sense  of  health  and  vigour ;  it  exhilarates,  for  a  time  it  invigorates, 
and  thus  causes  a  stronger  sense  of  enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  the  feeling  of  bodily  languor  and  exhaustion,  it  removes  for  a 
time  at  least  that  painful  feeling,  and  often  substitutes  for  it  a  pleasur- 
able slate.     The  desire  lor  alcohol  then  has  a  twofold  origin. 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  sources,  more  purely  mental,  of  the  desire 
for  alcohol,  and  into  its  influence  on  thein.  The  brain  is  undoubtc  dly 
the  organ  of  all  the  mental  liiculties,  but  is  nothing  more.  It  is  just  one 
of  those  organs  which  grows,  is  nourished,  and  acts  without  our  know- 
ledge, how  or  why.  Consequently,  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
mtntal  existence  that  we  should  know  we  have  a  brain,  any  more  than 
it  is  necessary  to  healthy  digestion  that  we  should  know  we  have  a  sto- 
mach ;  much  less,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of  its 
functions.  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle, — in  common  with  all  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  modern  times, — knew  nothing  of  this  ;  yet  they  developed 
very  profound  theories  of  mental  philosophy  and  morals,  very  applicable 
to  a  theoretical  state  of  purely  mental  existence,  namel^s  of  the  peifectly 
healthy  action  of  a  perfectly  developed  organ.  Yet,  since  man  is  not  a 
perfect  but  a  fallen  being,  such  theories  never  could,  and  never,  in  fact, 
did  apply  to  his  actual  condition,  for  they  wholly  lelt  out  of  consideration 
the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.     Plato, 
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and  others,  his  contemporaries,  tried,  it  is  true,  to  explain  the  connexion 
but  their  theories  were  the  most  crude,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  that  if  any  educated  man  were  to  advance  them  seriously  at  the 
present'day,  he  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  No  systems  of 
speculative  philosophy,  which  leave  the  functions  of  the  brain  out  of  con- 
sideration, ever  liave  been,  or  can  be  truly  practical ;  that  is,  available 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  man,  or  to  the  relief  of  his  infir- 
mities and  diseases  of  body  and  mind.  Yet  the  whole  question  thus 
evaded,  rests  fur  its  solution  upon  one  simple,  intelligible  principle. 
When  the  brain  works  as  the  organ  of  mind  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  that  is,  either  intellectually  or  morally,  a  pleasant  state  of  the 
consciousness  is  felt.  That  is  the  state  of  a  good  conscience, — hope,  py. 
Under  the  contrary  circumstances,  an  unpleasant  or  painful  state  occurs, 
that  is  an  evil  conscience, — anxiety,  sorrow.  But  these  changes  in  the 
corporeal  organ  may  also  occur  from  mere  material  causes.  It  may  work 
feebly,  languidly,  imperfectl}',  and  as  a  consequence  pain  is  felt.  But  it 
is  still  mental  pain, — the  only  kind  of  pain  the  brain  itself  can  feel. 
Headaches  are  not  in  the  brain,  it  is  believed,  but  in  the  membranes 
covering  it.  Now  the  commonest  of  this  bodily  mental  pain  is  the  so- 
called  depression  of  spirits  ;  the  more  diseased  and  the  more  permanent 
is  shewn  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity  termed  melancholia.  It  was 
from  such  a  bodily  mental  pain  dv'pi'udent  upon  a  morbid  state  of  brain 
that  the  late  lamented  Hugh  Miller  perished.  He  experienced  misery 
so  intolerable  that  he  could  endure  existence  no  longer.  Strange  fact  in 
the  history  of  human  nature,  that  the  organ  which  is  exempt  from  acute 
pain  of  the  ordinary  kind,  should,  when  thus  diseased,  be  the  source  of 
inexpressible  anguish  I  Such  a  state  is  common  to  all  ovor-stimulation 
and  the  consequent  debility.  It  constitutes  the  "  horrors"  of  the  drunk- 
ard ;  a  state  of  agony  so  overwhelming  that  language  fails  to  describe  it ; 
but  drunkards  have  said  that  fear  of  no  consequences,  however  terrible, 
.  would  avail  to  turn  them  from  seeking  an  immediate  relief  irom  it  by 
wine. 

1  have  hitherto  spoken  of  man  in  his  relations  to  his  Creator  and  his 
own  consciousness  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  his  happy 
existence  that  he  shall  exist  as  a  social  being.  He  has,  therefore,  social 
desires  and  aversions,  and  these  constitute  the  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  his  nature.  His  Creator  has  provided  as  wisely  for  the  continuance 
and  well-being  of  the  race,  that  is,  for  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
individuals  in  society,  as  for  the  continuance  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence  the  relations  between  the  sexes;  between  parents  and 
offspring  ;  betwesn  man  and  man.  Hence  the  ever- varying  sympathies, 
affections,  and  emotions,  which  thrill  his  heart  with  joy  or  anguish, — 
with  hope  or  dread.  Hence  the  love  of  wife  and  husband,  of  parent  and 
child,  of  society,  that  is,  social  enjoyment,  of  home,  of  country,  of  a  com- 
mon faith.  And  hence,  in  reference  to  alcohol,  the  origin  of  all  the 
drinking  customs  of  society,  whether  domestic,  hospitable,  or  convivial. 
Every  kind  of  emotion  finds  its  expression  in  social  participation,  and  its 
developm.ent  or  solace  in  alcholic  drinks.  Joy  is  enhanced  by  joyous 
celebration ;   sorrow  is   relieved   by   funereal   festivities.     All   painful 
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and  pleasant  memories  become  fixed  festivals.  Hardly  any  event,  whe- 
ther private,  domestic,  or  public,  and  whether  pertaining  to  religion, 
science,  politics,  war,  commerce,  or  the  arts,  that  does  not  become  a 
subject  for  convivial  greeting.  Even  a  morning  call  of  etiquette,  or  a 
visit  of  friendship,  calls  forth  the  alcoholic  drinks.  The  entire  frame- 
work of  society  is  in  fact  interpenetrated  with  the  use  of  these,  from  the 
simple  cup  offered  as  a  medicine  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  to  the 
wearied  husband,  the  suffering  wife,  the  pining  child,  to  the  banquet 
with  which  a  monarch  greets  a  monarch,  or  a  nation  its  returning  heroes. 
These  customs  have  been  in  practice  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  from 
time  immemorial.    What  an  undertaking  is  it  to  attempt  to  change  them  ! 

These,  then,  are  the  views  I  wish  to  set  forth  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  the  desire  for  alcohol,  and  its  operation  on  the  man.  We  will 
now  briefly  summarize  the  conditions  under  which  these  desires  are 
awakened  into  activity,  and  their  gratification  irresistibly  demanded. 
They  are  necessarily  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  the  pleasurable 
and  the  painful. 

In  the  first  place  come  the  conditions  under  which  the  desire  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  is  developed  more  strongly.  Some  men  have  this  as  a 
part  of  their  nature,  or  as  an  inheritance  from  sensual  or  drunken  an- 
cestors, or  as  the  result  of  a  diseased  or  imperfect  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  class  supplies  the  maniacal  drunkard.  Again,  when  all 
the  powers  of  animal  life  are  in  th^^r  full  vigour,  the  capacity  for  and  the 
desire  to  enjoy  pleasurable  existence  is  greatest.  Youth  and  manhood 
are,  therefore,  the  ages  most  tempted  to  indulge  in  convivial  excesses,  as 
they  are  to  all  other  pleasures  which  depend  upon  the  free  use  of 
the  instincts.  It  is  from  this  period  of  life  that  drunken  habits 
date  so  often  their  beginning.  Young  men  fall  victims  to  intemperance 
in  a  far  greater  proportion  (that  of  five  to  one)  than  young  women ;  and 
•the  same  holds  good  as  to  other  vices.  The  tendency  to  intemperance 
and  crime  diminishes  as  life  advances,  after  the  age  of  fifty.  Accoiding 
to  Mr  Nelson's  researches,  a  youthful  drunkard  of  20  has  the  chance  of 
living  15^  years  longer;  a  healthy  temperate  youth  of  the  same  age  the 
probability  of  living  44  years  longer.  This  influence  of  age  and  sex  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  pratical  measures  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  general,  and  drunkenness  in  particular. 

But  both  these  conditions  are  most  operative,  as  well  as  the  desire  for 
pleasure,  simply,  whenever  the  mind  is  vacant  of  any  active  desire; 
that  is,  when  the  man  has  no  pleasurable  pursuit,  or  none  which  occupies 
the  mind  sufficiently.  He  must  puisue  some  object  of  desire  by  the 
very  constitution  of  his  nature.  Hence,  idleness  and  want  of  sufficient 
stimulus  are  temptations  to  the  gratification  of  the  desire  for  pleasurable 
excitement  by  the  gratification  of  the  instincts,  and  especially  for  that 
induced  by  alcoholic  drinks.  Those  individuals  or  classes  of  the  people 
with  few  sources  of  lawful  gratification  at  command,  or  who  are  deprived 
of  those  they  possess,  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  drunkenness  so  soon  as  their 
time  is  unoccupied.  This  is  certainly  the  source  of  the  intemperate 
habits  into  which  the  intelligent  classes  in  the  country  occasionally  sink. 
They  have  not  the  varied  means  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment 
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which  the  large  and  busy  towns  offer ;  nor  are  they  so  fully  occupied  in 
their  ordinary  pursuits.  Hence  they  devote  more  time  to  pleasure,  and 
seek  to  give  their  pleasure  a  keener  zest  by  conviviality.  Savage  tribes 
who  have  no  pleasures  higher  than  those  of  animal  existence,  experience 
intense  enjoyment,  during  their  hours  of  rest  from  war  or  the  chase, 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  In  this  country  the  cessation  by  the  labouring 
population  from  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  constitutes  that  day  a  day  for 
idleness  and  enjoyment,  unless  it  be  fully  occupied  with  religious  duties  ; 
ai^d  as  alcoholic  drinks  oifer  the  readiest,  indeed  the  only  source  of  plea- 
sure to  many,  they  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  Sunday 
drunkenness. 

But  these  stimuli  are  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  alle- 
viating pain  or  misery ;  we  will  therefore  enquire  next  into  the  conditions 
which  develope  the  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks,  by  inducing  distressing  or 
painful  sensations.  Fatigue,  whether  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  a  painful 
sensation  ;  the  result  of  excessive  cerebral  or  muscular  exercise.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  materials  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  organs 
are  wanting  in  the  system ;  alcohol  takes  the  place  of  these  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  natural  functions.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  given  or  taken  to 
urge  men  to  efforts  beyond  their  natural  powers,  or  to  re-excite  their 
flagging  energies, — a  step  necessarily  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  sure 
to  lead  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug.  Starvation,  or  the  want  of  food, 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  an  important  source  of 
drunkenness ;  men  never  drink  more  than  when  starving.  Habitually 
breathing  an  impure  atmosphere  has  a  two-fold  effect ;  it  induces  a  feel- 
ing of  bodily  languor,  suffering,  and  exhaustion,  and  at  the  same  time 
impairs  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  way,  if  the  food  be 
also  insufficient,  it  has  an  influence  on  the  mental  faculties  not  unlike 
that  of  habitual  drunkenness.  Hence  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  exposed  daily  and  hourly  to  conditions 
which  not  only  enfeeble  the  mental  powers,  but  powerfully  excite  the 
appetite  for  stimulants.  Impure  atmosphere  at  home,  labour  unduly 
prolonged  in  crowded,  ill- ventilated  workshops,  and  an  imperfect  supply 
of  food,  are  three  heads  of  the  hydra  which  must  be  subdued  before  re- 
ligion, morality,  or  temperance  can  spread  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of 
this  country.  In  Edinburgh,  the  common-stairs  are  so  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, that  many  of  them  are  but  reservoirs  of  a  deleterious  atmosphere, 
— so  deleterious,  that  a  man  coining  from  the  healthy  country  to  reside 
in  some  of  the  houses  and  rooms,  must  inevitably  fall  into  ill  health,  if 
not  into  habits  of  drunkenness.  The  use  of  sleeping  closets,  and  the 
want  of  frequent  ablution  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  belong  to  the  same 
large  class  of  physical  conditions  that  necessarily  lead  to  the  use  of  sti- 
mulants. This  is  the  sanitary  side  of  the  question.  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  medical. 

When  individuals  have  been  enfeebled  by  any  of  these  physical  con- 
ditions, they  become  irritable  ;  all  depressing  emotions  act  more  power- 
fully on  the  brain,  and  excite  more  readily  that  cerebral  pain  known  as 
depression  of  spirits  and  heart  -ache.  These  emotions  affect  directly  the 
heart,  inducing  feebler  action  than  is  natural  and  safe.     The  blood  circu- 
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lates  more  slowly  through  it,  through  the  brain,  through  the  lungs.  Hence 
the  heart-ache,  the  sleeplessness,  the  sighing  of  the  sufferer.  Now  nothing 
alters  this  unhealthy  condition,  and  gives  temporary  relief  so  effectually 
as  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  been  considered, 
from  time  immemorial,  as  the  best  solace  for  the  care-worn  and  sorrowful. 
Long  ago  it  was  said,  by  a  Chaldaic  writer,  author  of  th)  Proverbs,  c.  xxxi, 
'*Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto 
those  that  be  of  heavy  heart.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  povert}'', 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  Abstainers,  I  understand,  have 
concluded  that  this  passage  was  meant  to  be  ironical,  but  that  I  think  it 
is  not.  It  contains  a  practical  medical  truth  dis^ruised  to  modern  minds 
by  its  oriental  turn  of  expression.  Wine  properly  administered  to  those 
suffiiring  from  intense  mental  anxiety,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  suicidal  insanity,  generated  by  very  depress- 
ing mental  emotions  in  brains  overworked  or  naturally  feeble.  I  say 
properly  administered,  for  taken  in  excess  for  this  purpose,  wine  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  mere 
depression  of  spirits  that  indicates  this  special  medicinal  use, — the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  the  digestive  organs  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  sound  knowledge  is  required  by  the  public  at 
large,  so  that  they  may  rightly  use  what  rightly  used  is  a  great  blessing. 
Undoubtedly  the  use  I  recommend  is  a  medicinal  one,  but  can  it  be 
expected  that  men  and  women  would  think  it  necessary  to  go  and  con- 
sult a  medical  practitioner  whenever  they  have  the  heart-ache  or  are  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  ?  I  don't  know  a  more  important  point  for  the 
total  abstainers  to  investigate  in  reference  to  their  pledge  than  this. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  their  pledge  might  be  most  properly 
broken,  because  wine  is  indicated  to  ward  off  so  serious  an  evil  as  per- 
manent depression  of  spirits,  or  even  suicidial  insanity,  or  infanticide, 
when  the  brain  is  suffering  the  shock  of  some  overwhelming  grief  or 
anxiety.  But  actual  disease  of  the  stomach,  heart,  and  brain,  causes 
often  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sinking  and  distress.  When  the  brain  is 
affected,  it  causes  a  true  mania  for  wine  and  stimulants ;  when  it  is  the 
stomach,  it  is  usually  a  symptom  of  an  inflammatory  or  otherwise  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach,  very  common  .in  drunkards,  and  also  common 
in  cases  of  indigestion  in  delicate  women.  Being  temporarily  relieved 
by.  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an  ever-growing  habit 
of  taking  them  in  women,  and  excites  a  more  and  more  urgent  desire  in 
the  drunkard.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  persons  of  position  and  educa- 
tion have  become  irrecoverable  sots. 

AVe  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  mighty  evil  of  drunkenness,  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  of  great  political  and  moral  importance  We 
have  seen  too  what  is  the  nature  ol'  the  diseases  that  give  rise  to  the  vice, 
and  determined  the  more  important  causes  which  excite  them  into  un- 
due activity.  A  great  political  and  moral  evil  must  be  met  by  great 
political  and  social  remedies.  In  my  next  lecture  I  will  examine  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedy,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  if  we 
would  secure  an  effective  reform  of  national  drunkenness. 


SECOND   LECTURE. 


I  HAVE  this  evening  to  discuss  the  remedies  for  that  enormous  social  and 
political  evil,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  were  examined  in  this  Hall 
on  Monday  last. 

We  found  that  an  evil  so  great  could  only  be  met  by  a  commensurate 
remedy  ;  that  drunkenness  is  both  a  disease  and  a  sin  ;  that  it  is  both 
moral  and  physical  in  its  nature  ;  and  that  its  spread  is  due  to  both  moral 
and  physical  causes.  It  follows  then,  that  the  remedies  must  be  of  the 
same  twofold  character^  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  causes  of  the  evil. 

Until  the  rise  of  temperance  societies,  the  abatement  of  the  evil  rested 
with  the  church  and  the  legislature.  The  church  considered  it  mainly 
if  not  wholly  in  its  moral  relations.  It  did  not  enquire  into  its  physio- 
log}^,  nor  did  it  investigate  or  attempt  to  meet  the  physical  conditions 
which  operate  as  causes  of  drunkenness.  The  legislature  found  it  wise 
to  raise  the  price  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  taxation,  and  thus  Umit  their 
use  ;  to  regulate  the  sale  of  them  ;  and  to  punish  the  drunken  abuse  of 
them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Many  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made. 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Legislature  was  able  effectually 
to  control  the  evil. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  number  of  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  with  the  object  of  abating  the  drunk- 
enness then  fearfully  prevalent  in  their  country.  Ardent  spirits  being 
cheap  and  plentiful  were  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
toxication. They  thought  it  best  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  drink  ardent 
spirits  or  offer  them  to  others.  To  give  strength  to  their  movement  they 
diffused  information  showing  how  injurious  these  distilloi  drinks  were  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  the  best  interests  oftheir  country. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Temperance  Societies.  Reports  from  the  United 
States  led  thoughtful  men  of  all  sects  and  parties  to  form  Temperance 
Societies  in  England.  Some  of  the  leading  clergy  took  a  prominent  part 
in  their  proceedings.  As  information  was  diffused,  the  sympathies  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  were  excited,  corresponding  efforts  were  made,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  valuable  results.  But  success  was  not  immedi- 
ately achieved  to  an  extent  at  all  commensurate  with  the  hopes  and  efforts 
of  these  energetic  men.  This  failure  they  attributed  to  the  limitation  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  of  the  pledge  taken  by  members ;  and  having 
unshaken  faith  in  the  force  of  a  pledge,  they  warmly  contended  that  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  ought  to  be  forbid,  and 
all  drinking  of  these  whatever,  discountenanced  by  the  opponents  of 
drunkenness.  A  controversy  now  arose  in  the  Temperance  Societies,  and 
at  last,  about  1832,  the  more  advanced  members  seceded  and  formed 
themselves  into  Total  Abstinence  Societies. 

The  division  thus  made  had  both  good  and  evil  results.  The  evil 
was,  that  the  moderate  men  fell  away  as  a  society  from  the  cause.     Tha 
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immediate  and  more  beneficial  result,  was  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease, 
with  a  view  to  the  solid  establishment  of  the  principle  that  those  drinks 
are  worse  than  useless  as  articles  of  diet,  and  ought  only  to  be  used  as  me- 
dicines, if  at  all.  Public  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  question,  as 
one  of  health  and  science,  as  well  as  morals  and  religion,  and  although  few 
of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  classes  formally  took  the  pledge,  these 
classes  benefited  largely,  and  do  still  benefit  by  the  knowledge  thus  col- 
lected and  promulgated.  I  am  glad  for  one  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
gratefully  acknowledging  my  own  obligations  in  this  respect  to  what  may 
be  termed  teetotal  science.  "  Abstinence  Societies  have  explained  the 
rationale  of  intemperance  in  its  compound  character  as  a  disease  and  a 
sin" — (I  quote  and  adopt  the  words  of  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  cause, 
the  late  Mr  Kettle)  and  in  doing  that,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
solid  reform  in  morals  generally,  for  they  thereby  established  a  great 
moral  principle. 

In  developing  the  necessary  measures  and  modes  of  action,  two  classes 
of  antagonistic  principles  have  been  at  work  in  the  Societies.  The  ori- 
ginal temperance  society  was  of  a  purely  lay  character.  It  was  moral 
but  not  religious.  It  did  not  originate  with  the  clergy,  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  church  system.  The  church  had  in  fact 
proved  unequal  to  its  duties.  But  in  the  Total  Abstinence  Societies, 
the  question  was  quickly  discussed  in  its  relations  to  religion  and  the 
clergy,  and  finally  schism  on  this  point  took  place.  The  British  League 
adopts  the  religious  principle,  as  the  predominant ;  it  repudiates  any 
pledge  whatever,  and  designates  the  old  societies  as  "  godless."  In  the 
same  way  arose  the  question  whether  the  pledge  of  abstinence  ought  to 
be  hmited  to  alcoholic  drinks — were  not  tobacco,  snuff,  and  opium,  as  in- 
jurious drugs  as  alcohol  ?  No  one  (it  was  argued)  could  say  that  they 
were  not ;  the  pledge  in  consistency  ought  therefore  to  include  them. 
On  this  point,  too,  the  British  League  differs  from  the  older  Societies. 
But  to  be  consistent,  itself,  that  League  ought  to  advance  still  iurther, 
for  does  not  Christian  Faith  require  Christian  men  to  be  abstinent  as  to 
all  fleshly  lusts?  There  may  be  excess  in  food,  sleep,  clothing,  and  all 
kinds  of  worldly  pleasure,  as  well  as  in  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  snuff,— 
why  then  not  be  consistent  and  extend  the  operations  of  the  League  ?  It 
is  plain  that  the  logical  development  of  its  principles  must  end  in  ascetic- 
ism ;  but  that  has  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  other  antagonistic  principles  were  the  old  combatants  on  a  new 
field — they  are  freedom  of  judgment  and  compulsion — tolerance  and  in- 
tolerance ;  in  teetotal  phrase  "  moral"  and  '*  legal"  suasion.  The  origi- 
nal society  had  no  political  oljects  ;  it  aimed  only  at  changing  men's 
conduct  through  their  convictions.  The  promoters  believed  that  if  the 
true  action  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  fully  comprehended  by  the  people,  the 
use  of  them  would  cease  as  matter  of  course.  Much  may  be  done  through 
the  convictions,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  men  may  know 
the  right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.  The  judgment  and  will  are  often 
weak  ;  the  love  of  pleasure  must  be  satisfied  by  at  least  substituted 
pleasures,  and  there  are  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  which  irresistibly 
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overrule  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  All  this  the  abstinence  societies 
have  discovered,  and  have  therefore,  not  only  to  instruct  the  people,  but 
to  provide  substitutes  for  the  alcoholic  pleasures,  and  to  remove  these 
physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  morbid  desire. 

The  original  pledge  contained  within  it  the  germ  of  restrictive  mea- 
sures, or  "legal"  suasion,  [t  not  onl}^  required  the  taker  to  abstain 
himself  but  it  demanded  that  he  should  exercise  what  may  be  termed 
a  moral  coercion  on  all  those  who,  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  came 
into  social  intercourse  with  him.  He  pledged  himself  not  to  use  ardent 
spirits  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  or  kindly  feelings.  This  limited 
restriction  might  have  been  tolerated  by  society  generally,  but  so  soon  as 
it  was  extended  to  all  alcoholic  drinks  whatever,  the  keeping  of  the  pledge 
was  found  to  be  a  most  irksome  and  most  difficult  dut3\  It  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  curtail  the  pledge — have  a  shorter, — so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  individual  only.  A  controversy  arose  on  this  point ; 
a  schism  again  took  place,  and  the  total  abstinence  societies,  although 
diminished  in  numbers,  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  at  least  moral  coer- 
cion. 

But  all  principles  if  acted  honestly  out,  work  inexorably  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  both  individually  and  in  societies,  and  no  matter  of  what  kind 
they  may  be.  Thus  it  is,  that  so  soon  as  a  man  yields  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  opinion,  he  has  bound  his  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  a  tyrant ; — whether  he  be  a  pope  or  an  emperor,  a  despot  or  a  mob,  we 
W'ill  not  stop  to  inquire.  Now  this  yielding  of  the  judgment  in  ques- 
tions of  diet  is  in  fact  demanded  from  those  who  associate  with  pledged 
abstainers  in  domestic  or  friendly  intercourse.  It  imposes  upon  them 
practically,  the  alternative  of  submission  to  the  abstinent  opinions  of  the 
host,  or  excommunication  from  his  hospitable  table  ;  unless  indeed  the 
guest  would  humiliate  himself  to  ask  toleration  of  his  habits  on  the  plea  of 
dietetic  or  medicinal  necessity.  The  step  from  this  moral  or  more  strictly 
social  coercion  to  that  of  the  law  was  natural  and  logical, — and  the  total 
abstinence  societies  soon  began  to  seek  the  means  of  more  efficient  coercion 
in  the  secular  arm.  In  this  way  Sunday  drunkenness  and  dram-shops 
were  first  attacked  ;  but  of  course  the  principle  would  not  stop  there. 

The  great  truth  is  that  all  societies  constituted  of  aggressive  reformers 
of  morals,  contain  men  who,  combative  in  their  nature,  and  endowed 
with  an  energetic  will,  appeal  instinctively  to  physical  force.  They  find 
moral  coercion  impracticable  ;  they  therefore  appeal  to  physical  coercion ; 
failing  in  converting  people  to  total  abstinence  by  example  and  persuasion 
they  would  compel  them  to  it  by  total  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  the 
drinks.  They  practically  argue  that  the  source  of  the  vice  is  in  the 
thing,  and  not  the  desire  for  it.  They  would  convert  the  nation  to  the 
pledge,  if  not  b}^  the  weapon  of  Mahomet,  yet  by  the  policeman's  staff, 
with  the  sabre  in  reserve.  With  entire  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  they 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  assistance  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 
nay,  even  ridicule  the  idea  of  checking  it  by  moral  means.  They  say,  (I 
quote  their  words),  "nothing  but  the  powerful  arm  of  the  law  can  tear 
up  by  the  root  the  upas  tree  of  drunkenness,  and  lay  it  prostrate  it  in 
the  dust."    They  have  in  fact  practically  determined  that  all  men  should 
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be  forced  by  law  to  yield  submission  to  their  opinion,  which  is,  that  tho 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  dietetic  or  pleasurable  purposes,  is  injurious  to 
society  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  but  restricted  by  the  strongest 
enactments  to  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes. 

We  have  now  before  us,  then,  the  main  elements  of  the  several 
machinery  in  operation  for  the  suppression  or  abatement  of  drunkenness. 
The  Church,  the  opinions  and  influence  of  individuals  privately  expressed 
and  exercised,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the  leading  associations.  Let 
us  take  as  dispassionate  a  survey  as  we  can  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  opinions  a]id  principles,  and  of  the  modes  of  action  flowing  out  of 
them.  Least  in  importance,  because  the  rudest,  the  simplest,  as  expe- 
rience has  shewn  the  least  effectual  in  the  long  run,  and  not  without 
danger,  are  all  kinds  of  denunciations,  meddling  restrictions,  and  irritating 
police  laws.  Let  us  examine  why  they  are  so,  and  in  doing  this  grapple 
at  once  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  law. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Divine  Governor  of  that  great  society — the 
world  of  living  things  which  he  has  created  and  placed  under  law,  to 
the  end  that  all  things  may  work  together  for  good, — has  endowed  man 
with  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 
The  desire  to  secure  and  continue  this  enjoyment  is  that  by  which  the 
Creator  governs  the  world,  and  carries  out  his  great  designs.  But  he 
has  also  ordained  that  pain  be  felt  when  his  will  is  not  fulfilled,  to  the 
end  that  man  may  do  those  things  which  fulfil  his  will.  He  thus  sub- 
stitutes one  motive — the  desire  to  escape  pain — for  another,  the  desire 
to  secure  pleasure.  This  principle  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  law, 
whether  human  or  divine.  Revenge  is  the  desire  to  inflict  injury,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  a  man  when  pain  or  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a  fellows-creature.  It  is  often  a  desire  to  kill,  and  carried  into 
execution  on  a  brother-man,  it  is  murder.  Now  the  law  checks  this  de- 
sire to  kill  revengefully,  or  to  murder,  by  substituting  the  apprehension 
of  not  continuing  in  life,  or  the  fear  of  death,  for  it  enacts  death  to  be  the 
punishment  of  murder.  The  selfish  instinct  to  appropriate  another 
man's  goods  or  valued  things  leads  to  theft  and  robbery.  This  is 
checked  and  antagonized  by  the  instinctive  love  of  free  action  among 
his  fellow-men,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  fear  of  losing  it  b}^  imprison- 
ment. The  law  imposes  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  drunkenness  ;  in 
other  words,  it  endeavours  to  antagonise  the  desire  for  excessive  grati- 
fication by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  which  that  sum  represents.  The  law  then  is  founded 
on  fear,  and  the  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain,  if  it  had 
always  the  effect  intended  of  leading  man  to  deny  himself.  But  it  has 
not.  Man  seeks  to  avoid  an  object  of  fear  by  fraud,  or  to  attack  and 
destroj^  it  by  force,  but  he  will  still  gratify  his  desires.  Consequently 
the  law  in  many  cases  has  not  the  effect  of  repressing  evil  passions;  on 
the  contrary,  it  serves  to  stimulate  others  into  vigorous  play,  such  as 
fraud  and  violence,  and  these  again  require  the  restraint  of  fear.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  substituting  one  desire  for  another,  we  must 
take  care  that  our  plan  has  not  the  defect  of  awakening  into  activity, 
passions  as  bad  as  those  we  propose  to  restrain,   and  that  without  gain- 
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ing  the  proposed  end.  This  defect  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  defect  of 
all  penal  law,  and  of  all  training  by  punishment.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  substitute  another  and  more  effectual  law ;  that  is  a  law,  which 
in  its  practical  operation  would  awaken  into  activity  all  the  good  feelings 
of  our  nature,  while  at  the  same  time  it  restrained  and  quenched  the 
bad.  This  is  the  law  of  love, — it  casteth  out  fear.  It  is  founded  on  the 
desire  both  to  feel  and  communicate  pleasure.  Now  let  us  apply  these 
principles  to  practical  questions.  What  do  we  do  with  our  criminals  ? 
We  appeal  to  the  fears  of  their  nature ;  they  answer  that  appeal  according 
to  that  nature.  We  provide  physical  force  in  the  police;  cunning  or  fraud 
in  the  detective.  The  robber  and  thief  do  not  cease  from  their|pursuits, 
but  they  meet  Ibrce  by  force,  and  cunning  by  cunning.  Further,  since 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  active  gratification  of  the  instincts  of  our  nature, 
the  thief  or  swindler  has  fully  as  much  pleasure  in  his  pursuits,  as  the 
speculative  merchant,  the  sportsman,  the  gamester,  the  philosopher,  the 
philanthropist,  in  his.  And  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasure  of 
active  exercise  increases  with  the  gratification  of  the  instincts,  the  re- 
straining motive,  fear,  diminishes  on  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  effect 
of  fear  becomes  better  known  or  familiar.  The  criminal  thus  becomes 
irreclaimable.  The  excitement  of  the  pursuit  calls  all  the  faculties  of 
his  nature  into  play ;  he  is  ver}''  earnest,  very  ingenious,  and  often  very 
successful.  He  brings  science  and  philosophy  to  bear  upon  his  calling, 
and  sometimes  plans  and  executes  his  foray  upon  societ}',  with  a  pa- 
tience, a  genius,  and  a  skill,  which  if  directed  to  great  objects  would 
make  him  a  hero. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  restrictive  measures  carried  out  and  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  suppress  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  You 
require  in  the  first  instance  a  special  detective  police — police  dressed  as 
other  men,  that  they  may  not  be  known  to  be  police — because  the  fear 
of  penalties  excites  cunning  attempts  to  watch  and  evade  the  ordinary 
agents  of  the  law.  Now  these  detectives  are  simply  hired  spies  or  in- 
formers, men  who  by  their  dress  and  conduct  are  living  personations  of 
falsehood  and  duplicity,  who  practice  fraud  as  a  calling.  They  excite 
fresh  attempts  at  evasion,  cunning  is  now  used  to  out-scheme  the 
detective,  and  thus  demoralisation  takes  place  on  all  hands.  This  is 
why  espionage  is  shunned  as  much  as  possible  by  a  free  people,  for  that 
demoralisation  tends  inevitably  to  render  government  by  spies  more  and 
more  necessary.  I  am  very  ready  to  accept  at  their  full  estimate  the 
statements  which  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  value  and  success 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  in  the  suppression  of  gross  drunkenness 
and  flagi-ant  Sabbath  desecration.  I  do  not  think  they  need  be  ques- 
tioned. But  there  is  a  counterbalancing  evil  produced,  rendering  it  at  the 
best  but  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  like  an  actual  cautery  in  surgery, 
or  a  powerful  medicine  in  a  terribly  painful  or  dangerous  disease ;  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  permanent  remedy  for  a  social  evil.  Abundant 
experience  shews  that  the  real  operation  of  all  such  acts  upon  the  people 
is  to  familiarise  them  with  habitual  and  systematic  evasion  of  the  law. 
Unlicensed  retailers  will  sell  drink,  and  set  up  shebeen  shops  ;  drinking 
cluba  will  be  established^  spies  will  watch  the  spies;  children  will  be 
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trained  in  trickery  and  lying ;  perjury  and  false  testimony  will  be  com- 
mon ;  bribery  and  cormption  of  the  police  and  detectives  will  be  prac- 
tised. These  have  all  resulted  already  ;  to  what  extent  no  one  can  ever 
know,  because  secresy  is  the  root  of  the  w^hole.  I  can  state,  however, 
that  since  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  came  into  operation  in  Edinburgh, 
perjury  and  criminal  prevarication  have  increased  five  fold.  All  this  is 
surely  bad  enough  if  it  happen  on  one  day  of  the  week.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  have  it  going  on  every  day  ?* 

And  yet  this  is  what  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  would  inflict  upon  us,  but 
in  a  degree  tenfold  more  intensely  than  a  Sunday  act  only.  Conceive 
Buch  a  law  vigorously  enforced  in  this  country.  The  police  force  would 
have  to  be  doubled  at  once  ;  informers  would  be  spread  over  the  whole 
land,  from  the  metropolis  to  John  o'  Groats'  and  the  Lands'  End.  They 
would  sneak  about  every  village,  they  would  watch  every  house,  they 
would  pocket  bribes  on  all  hands.  Every  creek  and  landing-place  would 
be  the  haunt  of  numerous  smugglers,  and  the  coast-guard  would  have  to 
be  indefinitely  increased.  The  information  alone  against  contraventions 
of  the  act  would  be  so  numerous,  that  the  courts  would  never  cease 
sitting.  In  the  metropolis  only,  with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
people,  there  would  not  probably  be  fewer  than  3000  trials  at  the  Old 
Bailey  per  month.  And  when  the  detectives  were  detected,  as  they 
surely  would  be  when  they  had  to  give  evidence,  and  it  was  found  that 
hardly  without  exception  they  were  but  a  congregation  of  the  sneaking 
rascality  of  the  nation — what  then  ?  Physical  force  would  be  applied 
pretty  freely  to  them  I  suspect ;  and  the  law  must  draw  the  sword  in 
defence  of  spies.  But  this  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  no  new  thing  in  this 
country  ;  it  has  been  tried  before  under  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  the  present,  and  the  legislature  was  too  glad  to  get  it  re- 
pealed in  hot  haste.  About  a  century  ago,  spirits  were  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  in  England  than  now  in  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence, 
drunkenness  was  fearfully  prevalent, — far  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time,  bad  as  it  may  be.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  so 
horrible  a  state  of  things  by  legislative  means.  A  prohibition  of  the 
trafnc  was  practically  decided  upon  by  requiring  every  retailer  to 
pay  L.50  a  year  for  his  license,  and  20s.  duty  was  laid  on  every  gallon 
sold.  Only  two  licenses  were  taken  out,  but  ardent  spirits  were  sold 
everywhere.  In  a  few  months  the  jails  of  London  alone  contain- 
ed 350  offenders,  21  per  cent  of  whom  perished  in  prison.  Within 
two  years  there  were  13,000  convictions  under  the  act  in  the 
metropolis  onl3\  Yet  at  this  very  time  men  were  invited  to  become 
drunk  for  a  penny,  or  dead-drunk,  with  straw  to  lie  on,  for  two-pence. 
There  is  no  hope  that  a  Maine  liquor  law  will  ever  be  enacted  in  this 
country  ;  or  if  enacted,  continued  in  execution  for  three  months.     But 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture  Mr  M'Laren  rose  to  defend  the  police  of 
Edinburgh  from  the  imputations  which  he  alleged  1  liad  cast  upon  them.  He 
denied  that  they  would  lead  men  into  crime,  and  then  betray  the  criminals  as  I 
had  hinted,  with  more  of  the  same  kind.  1  need  hardly  say  that  I  made  no  refer- 
ence to  any  special  body  of  police  whatever.  A  spy  may  be  an  honest  man— in 
hie  way;  a  jwq/es^iowo/  detective  may  even  be  a  gentleman,  if  he  will. 
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let  me  remark,  that  the  public  advocacy  of  such  a  law  is  an  ominous 
warning  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  enactment  of  compulsory  religious  and  moral  observances,  and  a 
submission  to  them  by  the  people,  are  two  of  the  surest  signs  of  national 
degeneracy.  On  the  one  hand  they  show  that  the  politician  has  ceased 
to  have  faith  in  truth ;  on  the  other,  that  the  practice  of  religious  duties 
has  publicly  become  the  most  debased  hypocris}^  But  while  the  people 
are  bowinty  their  necks  to  the  yoke  which  has  taken  the  place  of  moral 
teaching  and  conviction,  they  are  cherishing  secretly  in  their  coward 
hearts  a  thirst  for  vengeance  against  the  representatives  of  law,  religion, 
and  morals,  who  thus  coerce  them.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  great  French  Revolution,  the  compulsory  observance  of  religious 
duties  was  vigorously  carried  out  in  France,  so  that  even  Voltaire  him- 
self was  made  to  go  to  confession.  When,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
a  Maine  Liquor  Law  adduce  its  success  in  the  United  States  as  an  argu- 
ment for  its  introduction  into  this  country,  I  must  either  doubt  wholly 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  or  if  conceding  its  truth,  must  see  in  the 
fact  the  other  terrible  truth,  that  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  are  already, 
in  both  the  north  and  the  south,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  fearful  social 
catastrophe.  The  advocacy  of  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  will,  I  doubt  not, 
do  a  large  service  to  the  country,  by  calling  the  nation  back  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  great  principles  of  religious  truth,  and  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous freedom ;  and  I  trust  that  a  powerful  party  will  soon  be  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  social  reforms  on  the  basis  of  those  prin- 
ciples. National  drunkenness  must  surely  be  included  in  the  number  of 
social  evils  requiring  reform. 

I  do  not  intend  in  all  this  to  argue  against  any  legislative  restraints 
whatever ;  I  speak  of  principles  ;  those  restraints  are  questions  of  expedi- 
ency, and  must  be  considered  as  to  whether  they  are  safe  and  practicable. 
But  let  us  even  in  these  appeal  to  men's  reason  and  sense  of  justice  rather 
than  to  their  fears.  Is  it  reasonable  or  just  that  a  man  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  another  and  help  to  make  him  drunk  ?  That  is  a 
crime  as  wicked  as  hocussing  with  other  drugs.  No  publican  should  per- 
mit drunkenness  in  his  house  on  pain  of  losing  his  licence ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, no  one  should  be  allowed,  whether  publican  or  not,  to  turn  a  drunken 
man  out  of  his  house  into  the  streets,  without  sharing  the  responsibility  of 
his  acts,  or  sending  some  one  to  take  charge  of  him.  Every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  encourage  respectable  men  to  engage  in  the  trade,  so  that 
they  might  have  higher  motives  than  fear  to  restrain  them  from  evasions 
of  the  law  ;  for  respectability  is  a  submission  to  public  opinion.  Every 
man  committing  a  crime  when  drunk,  should  be  considered  more  guilty 
than  if  he  had  done  it  when  sober,  for  he  has  added  the  crime  of  destroy- 
ing his  own  power  of  self-control  to  the  other.  If  he  plead  the  weakness 
of  habitual  drunkenness  as  an  excuse,  he  must  be  treated  as  a  man  who 
puts  in  a  plea  of  irresponsibility ;  and  all  habitual  drunkards  should  be 
liable  to  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  their  power  of  self-control, 
and  sent  to  an  institution  for  their  special  management,  if  thought  ne- 
cessary. 

Perhaps  a  reduction  in  the  retail  strength  of  ardent  spirits  might  be 
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worth  consideration.  All  attempts  at  adulteration  should  be  met  with 
a  withdrawal  of  the  licence  ;  for  the  drugs  used  to  adulterate,  by  inflam- 
ing the  stomach,  and  enfeebling  the  nervous  system,  increase  largely  the 
temptation  to  drink,  and  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

These  suggestions  will  appear  but  helpless  attempts  at  palliation  to 
those  who  are  very  hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  Nevertheless  I  mention 
them,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  further,  that  a  more  temperate  line  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  abstainers  will  be  much  more  effectual  than  that 
which  has  been  followed  latel}'.  If  the  temperate  crusade  originally 
commenced  in  1828  against  ardent  spirits  exclusively,  had  been  steadily 
carried  out,  not  only  would  the  consumption  of  them  been  greatly  checked 
by  this  time,  but  probably  a  law  of  stricter  regulation  of  the  sale  much 
more  practicable,  and  the  habits  of  abstinence  from  fermented  drinks 
more  general.  That  policy  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  with  other  measures 
of  enlightenment  and  counteraction  adopted  by  abstinence  societies. 

I  will  next  inquire  into  the  value  of  pledges  and  vows  of  abstinence 
as  checks  to  drunkenness.  Man  is  a  being  swayed  by  a  wonderful  variety 
of  impulses  or  forces ;  they  are  known  as  the  instincts,  emotions,  pas- 
sions, motives  of  his  nature  ;  they  all  have  desire,  or  aversion  as  a  fun- 
damental element.  Those  of  the  understanding  and  the  sentiments  are 
motives, — those  of  the  organisation  are  instincts  and  passions.  Thus 
the  desire  to  please  God,  cr  the  love  of  God,  is  a  motive, — the  love  of 
life  for  its  own  sake  is  an  instinct.  The  maternal  love  of  hum.an  nature 
is  equally  an  instinct,  an  emotion,  a  passion.  Man  is  a  social,  amoral,  and 
a  religious  being,  and  has  corresponding  desires  and  motives.  He  has 
desires  lor  the  love  and  sanction  of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience  and  of  his  God.  Vows  and  pledges  derive  all  their 
restraining  power  over  the  passions  from  these  desires  or  motives.  But 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  vows  being  effective,  that  there  shall  be 
actually  operative  in  the  pledger  a  regard  for  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
men,  or  for  the  approval  of  his  conscience  or  of  his  God.  Now  that 
regard,  if  habitual,  constitutes  of  itself,  in  the  healthy  state,  a  motive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  restrain  the  desires  against  which  it  is  directed. 
As  to  one's  fellow-men  it  is  the  powerful  controlling  force  of  public  opi- 
nion,— as  to  God  it  is  the  strongest  feeling — the  religious — of  our  nature. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  feels  "this  regard  is  already  a 
moral  and  religious  man  to  the  extent  of  the  feeling,  whatever  that  may 
be.  A  sincere  pledge  is  only  taken  after  these  motives  have  operated  on 
the  mind  ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  fact  the  manifestation  in  action  of  the 
motfves.  Hence  it  is  that  sincere  total  abstainers,  are  usually  moral 
and  trust-worthy.  But  the  pledge  may  be  worse  than  useless  ;  as  when  it 
develops  fear  and  its  concomitant — fraud.  All  religious  profession  im- 
plies a  pledge  to  abstain  from  certain  gratifications, — and  open  indulgence 
in  these  leads  to  loss  of  character  for  consistency.  It  is  so  with  the  ab- 
stinence pledge.  If  a  man  desires  to  enjoy  both  the  forbidden  gratifica- 
tion of  the  desire,  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  he  indulges  in 
secret ;  in  public,  is  remarkable  for  an  apparent  consistency.  This  is 
hypocrisy — a  more  dangerous  vice  than  drunkenness.     In  the   bigher 
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classes  of  society,  and  amongst  abstainers,  drunkenness  is  equally  a  dis- 
grace, and  can  hardly  be  practised  in  secret.  But  another  drug  can  be 
substituted  for  alcohol,  namely  opium.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  the 
drug-trade  that  the  consumption  of  opium,  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  has 
increased  much  of  late  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  It  is  a  fact  that  Lau- 
danum and  solution  of  Moi-phia  are  ordered  by  quarts  for  private  consump- 
tion. I  have  heard  lately  of  a  person  with  a  limited  income  spending 
£70  a-year  on  opium.  Now  in  all  this  I  do  not  question  the  utility  of 
pledges.  A  pledge  is  a  bond  of  union,  as  the  expression  of  a  creed, — that 
is  its  main  use.  Doubtless  the  desire  to  be  consistent  often  counterbalances 
desire  to  drink, — then  also  it  is  useful.  And  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
mere  taste  or  smell  of  the  liquor  is  an  irresistible  temptation,  a  pledge 
of  rigid  abstinence  is  necessary,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  But  then 
these,  as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  are  exceptional 
cases.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  for  restraining  men.  Wisely  said 
the  wise  man,  "  with  all  thy  getting  get  wisdom  ;"  and  this  brings  me 
to  the  most  valuable  method  of  all  adopted  by  the  Temperance  Societies 
for  the  abatement  of  drunkenness. 

The  Governor  of  the  world  teaches  wisdom ;  his  school  is  experience. 
All  created  things  go  to  that  school.  Every  animal  is  a  quick  scholar  too 
— much  more  apt  than  man.  Yet  to  man  no  teaching  is  proverbially  so 
effectual  as  experience.  Now  all  human  knowledge  is  but  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  mankind  ;  all  science  is  only  experience  reduced  to  a 
portable  form, — all  art  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  practical  uses. 
It  is  in  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  the  experience  of  mankind  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  man,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  the  abatement  of  drunkenness,  that  the  great  glory  of  the  tem- 
perance societies  consists.  It  is  a  fact  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
— a  work  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  pyramids.  To  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  the  temperance  societies  in  this  particular,  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time  ;  I  will  say  no  more  than  this,  that  the}^  are  m.ulti- 
farious  and  incessant.  The  practical  question  is, — are  they  sufficient 
to  attain  the  object  aimed  at?  Are  voluntary  associations,  however 
powerful,  equal  to  the  mighty  undertaking  ?  1  think  not ;  and,  there- 
fore, more  effectual  means  should  be  attempted. 

If  it  be  true  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  social  and  political  ques- 
tion,— and  of  that  no  m.an  who  has  examined  the  subject  can  doubt, — the 
diffusion  and  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  that  would  abate  it 
ought  to  be  a  national  concern.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  abstinence 
societies,  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  this  end,  and  I  can  conceive 
no  more  effectual  method  than  making  a  knowledge  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  a  part  of  that  knowledge  of  common  things 
which  every  British  child  ought  to  possess.  Many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  a  national  system  of  education  will  be  established  in  this  country  : 
established,  I  for  one  trust,  on  a  religious  but  not  a  sectarian  basis. 
Preparatory  to  that  grand  epoch  of  social  development  (for  it  will  be  as 
momentous  in  its  results  as  the  discovery  of  printing  has  been),  we  must 
be  ready  with  some  simple  methods  of  communicating  to  the  youth  of 
this  country  such  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
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as  they  will  be  able  to  comprehend ;  leading  them  onward  from  eimpl© 
but  great  truths  to  more  interesting  details.  And  in  mooting  this  plan, 
I  cannot  but  ask  permission  to  say,  that  we  ought  all  to  view  with  great 
satisfaction  the  efforts  of  Dr  Hodgson  in  this  direction,  who,  although 
not  medical,  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  painstaking  and  valuable  instructor  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  Human  Physiology  ;  and  I  trust  that  every 
school  in  Edinburgh  will  carry  on  this  most  important  reformation  in 
teaching. 

But,  as  bearing  strongly  on  this  point,  I  would  here  revert  to  those 
physical  conditions  which,  by  exercising  a  banefully  depressing  influence 
on  the  general  health,  so  strongly  predispose  to  drunkenness.  I  am  a 
very  old  worker  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health  ; 
many  a  miserable  home  have  I  investigated, — many  a  hard  day's  work 
of  statistics  have  I  encountered.  Having  thus  had  full  experience  of 
sanitary  matters  in  all  their  bearings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  without  troubling  you  with  details.  It  is  this. 
We  never  can  carry  sanitary  laws  into  effectual  execution,  however  just, 
however  simple,  however  well  devised,  unless  the  people — the  whole  people 
—are  instructed  in  the  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  existence.  It  is 
knowledge  alone  that  will  lead  the  people  to  co-operate  in  the  execution 
of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  which  will  lead  the  people 
to  do  that  which  no  law  can  reach,  and  no  law  compel  them  to  do.  It 
is  now  an  admitted  truth  that  physical  and  moral  degradation  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  must  attack  at  their 
sources  those  conditions  which  degrade  the  people  physically.  And 
acts  of  parliament  cannot  effect  this  unless  the  convictions  of  the  people 
as  to  their  justice  and  importance  go  along  with  them.  But  to  right 
national  convictions,  national  knowledge  is  necessary, — to  national  know- 
ledge a  w'ell  devised  system  of  national  education. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  halt  at  all  in  our  attempts 
to  establish  model  lodging-houses,  wholesome  cottages  and  dwellings  for 
the  poor,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  all  the  various  sanitary  measures 
the  advocates  of  temperance  desiderate.  On  the  contrary'',  I  would  rather 
express  a  hope  that  measures  of  this  kind  should  be  more  decidedly,  and 
more  prominently  brought  before  the  public.  Why  should  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  Scotland  be  without  an  active  and  efficient  officer  of 
health  ?  Why  should  not  the  temperance  societies  call  the  public  atten- 
tion more  frequently  to  the  consideration  of  sanitary  measures,  and  advise 
the  people  as  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  common-stairs  of  the 
houses  of  Scotland, — to  the  bad  habit  of  sleeping  in  bed-closets  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms, — to  the  need  of  training  the  children  in  habits  of 
scrupulous  personal  cleanliness,  as  a  foundation  for  purity  of  soul  as  well 
as  of  body, — and  to  the  over-crowding  of  the  people,  whether  in  their  places 
of  labour  or  their  dwellings.  Many  a  right-minded  employer  would 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  evils  he  inflicts  on  his  work-people  by 
neglect  in  this  respect,  if  he  were  better  informed  ;  many  an  intelligent 
workman  would,  if  thus  instructed,  seek  those  employers  at  even  less 
wages,  who  placed  him  in  conditions  such  that  he  was  not  selling  his 
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of  life  and  health  would  tend  to  make  the  British  workman  self-reliant 
and  self-dependent,  as  a  free  man  should  be  ;  that  is,  knowing  and  able 
to  secure  for  himself  the  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  life,  which  are 
not  merely  daily  bread,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  but  all  that, 
like  food,  is  a  necessity  for  sound  bodily  and  mental  existence. 

Yet  existence  simply  is  hardly  worth  living  for ;  man,  however  de- 
based, desires  more  than  that ;  and  if  he  can  secure  no  more,  then  he  is 
debased  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute.  Pleasure  he  must  have,  and 
the  higher  the  better.  Now  amongst  the  sagacious  measures  adopted  by 
abstinence  societies  to  abate  drunkenness,  that  of  substituting  other  plea- 
sures for  the  sensual,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient.  But  I  would  ask 
permission  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  matter,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  kind  of  pleasures  that  may  be  substituted. 

What  pleasure,  which  being  entirely  innocent  and  beneficial,  is  the 
most  like  that  excited  by  alcoholic  drinks  ?  I  answer,  the  pleasure  ex- 
cited by  the  natural  stimuli  to  the  vital  functions.  These  are,  pure  air, 
abundant  food,  plenty  of  sunlight,  exercise  and  play  of  all  the  limbs. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  delightful  exhilaration — that  absolute  sense  of 
physical  enjoyment — which  a  day  spent  in  the  country  affords  ?  And  who 
does  not  know  that  the  poor  man,  of  all  men,  delights  in  little  pets  that 
tell  of  life  and  nature — a  fuchsia  or  geranium  in  the  window,  very  dusty 
and  very  sickly  it  is  true,  yet  still  beloved, — or  a  caged  bird  singing  as  if 
for  very  life.  Now  is  it  not  worth  a  strong  effort  to  attain  the  boon  for 
our  town's  people,  of  a  day's  run  into  the  country  as  often  as  practicable  ? 
I  know  well  that  the  abstinence  societies  organise  excursion-trains  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  are,  I  think,  poor  substitutes  for  what  is  needed. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  excursion-train  every  day,  and  to  suit  all 
classes  ?  A  day's  visit  to  nature  as  she  is  "  at  home"  cannot  be  made 
amidst  a  crowd.  She  is  far  more  charming  in  solitude  or  with  one  or 
two  companionable  friends.  Crowds  belong  to  towns  and  cities,  not  to  her. 
Next  to,  or  co-equal  with,  the  pleasures  of  nature,  I  would  place  domes- 
tic pleasures.  Lectures,  soirees,  and  amusing  speeches,  music  and  capi- 
tal songs  may  be  all  very  good  in  the  absence  of  anything  better;  but 
there  is  no  place  like  home.  When  the  Roman  emperors  desired  to  keep 
the  people  quiet,  they  provided  bread  and  shows.  Corn  was  brought 
expressly  from  Egypt,  and  magnificent  amphitheatres,  brilliant  with  gold 
and  marble,  accommodated  thousands.  Far  otherwise  is  British  civiliza- 
tion. Its  roots  are  in  the  pleasures  of  home  and  its  social  enjoyments. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  home  has  the  artizan,  and  what  pleasures  has  he 
there  ?     Nay,  what  can  he  have? 

If  you  would  carry  out  the  principle  of  substitution,  you  must  create 
new  desires,  by  education,  as  well  as  offer  new  sources  of  pleasure ;  and 
at  the  same  time  you  must  offer  ample  freedom  of  choice.  The  picture- 
galleries  and  museums  are  open  on  holidays  it  is  true ;  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  100,000  persons  visited  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  99,000.  But  we  may  have 
something  more  than  this.  A  taste  for  arts,  for  botan}^,  and  for  natural 
history  must  be  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  people  (I  don't  know 
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why  we  should  not  include  chemistry  and  physiology);  and  then  the 
crowds  would  do  something  more  than  look  with  curious  wonder  at  the 
objects  before  them.  There  are  several  sedentary  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations very  favourable  to  meditation,  and  quiet,  simple,  scientific  re- 
search. Gardeners,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons, 
have  occupied  their  minds  ere  this  with  matters  of  thought  in  every  de- 
partment of  culture,  and  have  won  themselves  a  name  among  men. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  this  direction  there  is  much  latent  genius, 
or  at  least  capacity  for  mental  culture,  if  there  were  but  a  time  and  a 
place  for  their  minds  to  work  in  ;  and  therefore  much  has  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  providing  new  sources  of  higher  gratification  for  our  general 
population.  Here,  then,  are  untouched  stores  of  antidotes  to  drunkenness. 
The  season  of  youth  is  that  of  the  greatest  temptation,  and  youth  requires 
pleasures  of  its  own.  Asceticism  suits  age  ;  it  blights  the  youthful  heart. 
Those  games  which  give  free  play  to  the  muscles  in  the  open  air  have 
always  charms  for  the  young.  All  that  is  required  as  to  these  is  to 
regulate  them  judiciously.  Music,  light  reading,  social  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  are  natural  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
wholly  forbid  their  use.  The  mind  is  only  turned  to  attempt  a  fraudu- 
lent indulgence,  or  to  seek  in  secret  more  illicit  pleasures.  In  other 
words,  it  is  but  training  in  hypocrisy.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  alluding  to  dramatic  representations,  so  attractive  to  the 
young.  I  will  venture  to  say,  however,  that  deprived  of  their  meritri- 
cious  accessories,  and  purified  from  what  is  coarse  and  indecent,  they  may 
be  made  available  to  withdraw  our  youth  Irom  the  cider- cellar  and  the 
gin-palace,  and  to  give  literary  refinement  and  culture.  With  regard  to 
the  less  educated  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  young,  we  too  often  commit 
the  practical  error  of  offering  to  them  such  sources  of  amusement  as  we 
prefer,  forgetting  the  difference  of  tastes,  and  that  we  must  meet  their 
desires  and  not  our  own. 

I  could  add  much  more  on  this  head,  but  time  presses,  and  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  sum  up,  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  We  have 
seen  that  man  is  bound  by  the  will  of  God  to  certain  conditions,  and 
that  those  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  if  he  would  attain  the  happiness 
here  and  hereafter  designed  for  him  by  God.  We  have  seen  that  the 
scheme  of  divine  government  is  wholly  moral,  and  aims  at  leading  man 
to  the  highest  objects  of  his  existence,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  by 
changing  both  his  physical  and  moral  nature  according  to  a  certain  plan  ; 
that  the  desire  for  pleasure  is  the  great  spring  of  all  man's  actions,  and 
that  the  pleasurable  feeling  termed  love  is  the  essential  element  of  his 
best  and  holiest  impulses.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  moral  eleva- 
tion. As  compared  with  this  force,  all  legal  enactments  are  but  as 
stubble.  But  we  have  seen,  too,  that  man  is  bound  down  by  the 
laws  of  his  terrestrial  existence, — the  flesh;  that  physical  conditions 
which  derange  and  degrade  his  corporeal  nature,  affect  in  like  manner 
his  moral  and  spiritual ;  that  these  must  be  obviated  if  we  would  obviate 
the  moral  depravity  thence  arising  which  impairs  the  efficacy  of  the 
law  of  love;  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  God  in  our  creation  and  preservation,  as  well  as  in  our  redemption. 
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Now  this  knowledge,  so  necessary  to  man's  rtioral  nature,  is  icientift^ 
truth  and  revealed  truth.  It  may  be  communicated  by  the  schoolmaster, 
or  by  the  clergyman ;  it  may  be  developed  by  the  statesman  and  the 
physician ;  it  must  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  humanity  by  them  all. 
And  the  question  is,  How  can  all  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  truths  of 
science,  as  to  health  of  body  and  mind  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be 
easily  taught  with  any  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  They  are 
much  more  simple  than  doctrinal  truths ;  equally  simple  as  those  of  the 
mixed  sciences.  The  habits  that  ought  to  be  formed  to  put  those  truths 
into  daily  practice  are  very  easily  contracted  during  the  period  of  youth. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  daily  training  according  to  a  well  digested 
plan.     So  much  for  the  school. 

All  great  social  and  political  truths  have  been  taught  to  the  people  by 
continuous  and  repeated  discussion  in  Parliament  ;  and  all  great  political 
movements  have  been  executed  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  so  formed. 
A  zest  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  question  by  the  feelings  that  are 
aroused,  and  the  interests — party  or  otherwise — that  are  at  stake.  The 
discussion  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  journals  and  public  meet- 
ings, and  in  private  societies.  It  would  be  useful  thus  to  discuss,  not 
only  the  abatement  of  drunkenness,  as  one  of  these  great  political  ques- 
tions, but  also  the  management  of  criminals,  the  principles  of  education, 
and  the  all  important  subject  of  sanitary  laws.  Now  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  have  these  questions  properly  debated  until  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  more  universally  diffused,  and  with  that,  the  conviction 
established,  that  medical  science  (the  science  of  human  nature)  and  the 
medical  profession  ought — in  the  interests  of  the  people — to  be  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  all  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge  already  are. 

How  can  this  all-important  knowledge  be  most  effectually  diffused  ? 
After  academical  institutions,  I  think  we  might  look  to  the  clergy  to 
assist  in  this  great  work.  We  have  seen  that  all  these  social  questions, 
involving  humanity  in  its  twofold  aspect,  are  necessarily  religious  ques- 
tions. Now  the  nation  places  one-seventh  of  its  whole  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerg}'-,  that  they  may  appropriate  it  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  people.  In  the  early  period  of  civilization,  sanitary 
laws  were  part  of  the  laws  of  religion.  They  were  therefore  both  taught 
and  enforced  by  the  priesthood.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
law  enjoined  sanitary  regulations,  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of 
the  Jews  from  communicable  diseases.  So  wise  were  they  that  that  people 
to  this  day  experiences  the  value  of  them.  Now,  after  the  captivity, 
these  sanitary  laws  were  read  in  the  synagogues  with  the  other  sacred 
books  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  as  they  are  read  in  our  own  churches  and 
chapels.  Is  not  the  example  worthy  our  careful  consideration  ?  I  do 
not  presume  to  decide  categorically  what  the  clergy  should  do  in  this 
matter.  I  only  earnestly  commend  it  to  their  notice.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  as  the  people  advance  in  knowledge,  they  will  place  a 
far  higher  value  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  set  apart  for  instruction  and 
social  reform.  What,  let  us  ask  (as  they  shortly  will),  is  the  money 
worth  of  that  seventh  portion  of  the  national  time,  devoted  to  religiou* 
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ptirposes?  The  national  income  has  been  estimated  by  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association  at  650  millions.  If  we  take  the  national 
time  to  be  equal  in  value  to  the  money  results,  this  makes  each  of  the 
six  days  of  labour  worth  nearly  110  millions.  But  let  us  value  the 
Sabbath  at  less  than  half,  and  each  one  is  equal  to  a  million  sterling  at 
least. 

But  besides  the  time,  there  is  the  plant  and  staff  of  the  Establishment 
maintained  by  the  nation  for  the  application  of  the  time.  There  are  the 
45  thousand  clergy  in  the  United  Kingdom,  constituting  a  large  militia 
embodied  expressly  to  control  vice,  and  there  are  the  40  to  50  thousand 
churches  and  chapels, — all  for  the  Sabbath  business  of  the  nation.  The 
annual  cost  of  these, — that  is,  maintenance  of  clergy,  interest  on  capital 
sunk,  wear  and  tear,  fkc, — cannot  be  less  than  twelve  millions.  Add  to 
these  Sunday  schools  and  other  Sabbath  works ;  and  I  think  the  clergy 
and  the  people — no  matter  of  what  sect  or  denomination — will  all  agree 
at  least  in  this,  that  the  uses  to  which  the  Sabbath  may  be  put  are  too 
momentously  important  not  to  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
How  is  it  that  about  one-third  of  the  people  never  enter  a  sacred  edifice  ? 
Ts  it  because  the  services  of  the  church  are  not  suited  to  their  needs  ? 
How  is  it  that  so  many  spend  the  day  in  dissipation  and  drunkeimess  ? 
Is  it  that  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  between  the  whisky- 
bottle  and  the  church  ?  What  ground  for  serious  reflection  in  the  fact, 
that  means  and  opportunities  so  immensely  valuable  should  be  thus 
wasted ! 

I  apprehend  there  is  great  scope  for  reform  here ;  and  if  so,  to  the 
clergy  the  duty  falls  of  doing  the  work.  Could  they  not,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  ask,  make  the  Sabbath  much  more  available  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  Would  not  information  for  the  people  as 
to  those  physical  agents  which  affect  the  moral  element  and  lead  the  weak 
erring  flesh  into  a  snare,  be  appropriate  to  the  day  ?  Now,  I  know  that 
I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  great  presumption  in  thus  attempting 
to  point  out  any  change  in  the  course  of  clerical  duty.  I  hope,  however, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned  these  suggestions  in  consideration  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  for  I  believe,  ere  long,  the  very  frame- 
work of  society  will  be  rudely  tried,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  only  religion 
that  can  knit  it  so  solidly  together  as  that  it  shall  resist  the  trial.  Hav- 
ing these  convictions,  1  will  venture  to  add  further,  that  if  the  clergy 
are  to  teach  the  twofold  nature  of  sin,  and  its  connection  with  disease 
and  deformity,  it  is  necessary  to  success  that  they  become  students  of 
human  nature  in  its  twofold  aspect.  Hitherto  they  have  avoided  this, 
in  so  far  as  its  practical  developments  in  medical  culture  and  art  are 
concerned.  The  spirit  has  had  almost  their  exclusive  attention  ;  the 
flesh  has  been  almost  forgotten.  Nay,  I  believe  that  not  a  few  have 
been  repelled  from  the  study  of  mental  physiology  by  the  fear  that  their 
faith  might  be  corrupted  and  their  souls'  health  endangered.  It  is,  I 
know,  a  popular  opinion  in  the  religious  world  at  least,  that  the  study 
of  medicine  tends  to  irreligious,  and  materialistic  and  infidel  views.  All 
this  is  a  fallac}'-,  and  unhappily  of  the  most  mischievous  kind.  The 
imputation  is  not  only  entirely  unfounded,   but  the  converse  is   the 
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fact.  Modem  medicine  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  Christianity.  The  medical  profession  have  the  task  .assigned 
to  them  of  imitating  the  example  of  Christ  in  his  love  for  the 
bodily  welfare  of  mankind.  Like  him  they  go  about  healing  all  manner 
of  diseases  as  their  daily  occupation — and  as  to  many  in  the  spirit  of 
their  master.  The  Lord  Provost,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  New- 
Town  Dispensary  hold  the  other  day,  acknowledged  in  very  handsome 
terms  the  gratuitious  services  to  the  poor  of  the  Medical  officers,  adding 
that  he  believed  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  profession  in  Edinburgh. 
His  Lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  saying  that  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  entire  profession  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  regard  to  medical 
charities.  And  even  when  the  services  rendered  to  the  poor  are  pro- 
fessedly renumerated,  as  by  poor  law  authorities,  the  pittance  awarded 
would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  care  and  kindness, 
without  the  sympathising  feelings  which  animate  the  majority  of  the 
profession.  A  modern  poet,  Barry  Cornwall,  has  done  justice  to  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  "  Parish  Doctor,"  and  I  will  ask  permission 
to  read  one  or  two  verses  of  his  poem  : — 

"  I  travel  by  day,  I  travel  by  night, 
Jn  the  blistering  sun,  in  the  drenching  rain, 
And  my  only  pleasure,  in  dark  or  light, 
Is  to  help  the  poor  in  pain. 

*'  The  parish  Magnificos  pay  me, — What  ? 
Were  it  only  the  money  I  would  not  roam, 
But  enjoy  the  little  that  I  have  got. 
By  my  own  fireside  at  home. 

"  But  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  pain,  and  woe, 
Entice  mc  on.     And  they  pay  me  v/ell. 
When  I  beat  down  the  devil  disease,  you  know, 
'Tis  for  that  my  old  age  I  sell." 

One  more  illustration  I  will  give  of  this  kind.  Sanitary  principles 
apply  medical  science  to  the  health  of  the  people  in  all  their  relations, 
and  aim  particularly  at  extinguishing  all  pestilences.  You  know  what 
they  have  achieved  already.  They  are  the  result  of  three  commissions 
of  enquiry.  Now  all  the  essential  particulars  necessary  to  the  success  of 
that  enquiry,  have  been  supplied  gratuitously,  with  one  or  two  solitary 
exceptions,  by  medical  practitioners,  and  that  mainly  because  of  the  deep 
sympath}'  they  feel  for  the  preventible  sufferings  of  mankind.  I  believe 
1  am  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  the  sum  disbursed  amongst  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  return  for  their  very  laborious  services  in  this  respect, 
(extending  over  several  years),  is  not  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
payment  made  by  this  country  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  Yet  unborn  myriads  of  mankind,  will  hail 
that  movement  as  the  grandest  of  modern  civilization.  But  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  has  even  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  this. 
By  revealing  how  much  of  the  sins  and  offences  of  men  are  due  to 
the  infirmities  of  their  nature,  it  lays  the  foundation,  in  knowledge,  of 
that  law  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  forbearance,  which  is  the  law  of 
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Christ.     It  thus  carries  a  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  gi-eat  philosophy 
of  that  law.     It  shows  that  the  prayer  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us/'  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  only,   but  that  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  Christ-like 
sympathies  in  the  supplicant.     That  knowledge  also  assures  us,  how 
confidently  we  may  appeal,  when  utterly  broken  down  with  grief  and 
misery,  to  the  sympathising  love  of  Him  who  was  a  Man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  griefs.     And  he  in  particular  who  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  that  bodily  mental  pain  which  leads  to  despair  and  suicide,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  Lecture,  can  comprehend  more  fully  the  terribly 
human  distress  which  led  our  Saviour  in  his  agonies  to  utter  that  de- 
spairing cry,  "  My  God  !  my  God  !   why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  !"     I 
will  venture  to  occupy  your  time  with  one  special  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  medical  science,  in  developing  a  practical  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  because  it  is  one  which  both  illustrates  perfectly  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  materialistic  and  infidel  views  of  medicine,  and 
the  powerful  effects  of  moral  suasion.     At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  current  century,  the  lunatic  was  treated  in  all  essential 
particulars  as  a  criminal.     Theology  had  for  1000  years  done  nothing  to 
ameliorate  his  unhappy  fate.     He  had  his  keeper  and  his  cell ;  his  man- 
acles ;  fetters  ;  cords   cutting  deeply  into  his  flesh ;  he  was  scourged 
and  tortured  by  elaborately  ingenious  contrivances;   he  had  his  dark 
dungeon  and  his  damp  dirty  straw.     A  spectacle  to  the  curious,   he 
grinned  like  a  wild  beast  through  the  bars  of  his  cage  ;  or  a  poor  butt  for 
the  ribald,  who  laughed  at  his  maniacal  fury  when  irritated,  and  at  his 
impotent  attempts  to  revenge  himself"  on  his  persecutors.    Up  to  that  time 
medicine  had  trod  with  the  Church  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle,  that 
old  Greek  whose  philosophy  has  corrupted  Christianity  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  that  was  the  result.    In  the  very  agony,  however,  of  the  revol- 
ution in  France,  when  religion  was  utterly  prostrated,  and  the  goddess 
of  erring  human  reason  was  openly  and  impiously  substituted  for  the 
God  of  Eternal  truth  and  love.  Christian  faith  and  science  won  one  of 
its  noblest  achievements.     There  arose  amid  that  hurly  burly,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  went  alone,  unarmed,  into  that  den  of  cursing,  raging 
maniacs,  the  Salpetriere  of  Paris,  his  faith  firm  in  the  truths  of  medi- 
cal science  ;  his  heart  imbued  by  the  love  of  Christ.     Taking  them  one 
by  one,   he  spoke  words  of  consolation  and  love  to  the  sufferers ;  he 
struck  off  their  fetters  ;  he  cut  the  cords  from  out  their  flesh  ;  he  bound 
up  their  festering  wounds ;  washed,  dressed,  and  fed  the  poor  outcasts  ; 
—and  ah !  what  a  triumph  of  love  and  truth  was  that — all  became 
peace.     For  many  years  since  the  lunatic  has  been  treated  not  only  like  a 
human  being,  but  like  a  rational  creature.     In  a  well  ordered  asylum, 
no  mechanical  restraint  is  now  used  ;  the  government  is  wholly  moral ; 
it  is  founded  purely  on  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  infiimities  of  the  man. 
The  true  cause  being  known,    he  is  forgiven  his  violent   conduct  and 
brutal  language  ;  his   waywardness ;    his  disobedience  ;  and  yet  he   is 
more  effectually  controlled  by  this  scientific  forbearance,  patience,  and 
gentleness,  than  by  force.     Now,  such  should  be  the  treatment  of  our 
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prison  population,  for  the  same  prihciples  which  cdhttol  and  humaniw 
the  incwrigibly  insane,  will  equally  humainiBe  . Mid  control  the  incorri* 
gibly  vicious^  c  ■i- 

I  could  multiply  illusti*ations  likethesOj  of  the  practical  religious  \'Blua 
of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  developed  by  medical  science,  but  I 
tmst  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  especi- 
ally the  younger  and  more  active,  to  abandon  any  fears  as  to  the  materi- 
alistic influence  of  human  physiology,  and  to  come  over  to  us  and  help 
us.  We  will  welcome  them  all  right  cordially,  and  teach  them  all  of 
our  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  as  practical  a  form  as  we 
can.  A  beginning  I  know  has  already  been  made  by  some ;  let  me 
suggest  to  them  a  higher  philosophical  ground.  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
Edinburgh  has  had  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  Medical  Mission- 
ary Society  ;  I  trust  it  will  be  the  first  to  apply  the  science  of  human 
nature  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  our  own  great  country. 

This  then  must  conclude  my  exposition  of  the  remedies  for  drunken- 
ness. And  allow  me  to  impress  upon  your  attention  the  fact  that  the 
best  are  all  moral  means ;  and  that  they  all  aim  at  a  common  object, 
namely,  that  of  placing  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  an  equal  level  as  to  matters  of  education  and  useful  pleasures 
with  the  more  educated.  And  permit  me  to  compare  these  means  with 
those  recommended  by  others.  I  stand  firmly  amongst  the  advocates 
of  moral  suasion  ;  you  have  heard  what  1  mean  by  that ;  you  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  legal  suasion  means.  Well  then, 
let  us  compare  the  two.  We,  the  advocates  of  moral  suasion;  rely  upon 
truth,  applied  by  the  enlightened  schoolmaster,  and  the  minister ;  legal 
suasion  relies  upon  acts  of  parliament,  clever  "  detectives,"  and  a  multi- 
plied police.  We  think  our  plan  is  at  least  the  cheaper.  A  good  school- 
master is  surely  worth  three  policemen,  and  as  easily  kept  as  two,  and  wo 
have  the  clergy  into  the  bargain.  Legal  suasion  advocates  the  pateraal 
principle  of  government — the  apology  and  the  necessity  of  trembling  ty- 
rants ;  we  advocate  the  principle  of  self-reliance  founded  on  self-know- 
ledge— the  power  and  the  pride  of  free  nations.  Legal  suasion  ends  in 
legal  convictions  and  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of  police-courts,  and 
prisons  ;  we  would  bring  men  to  moral  convictions  by  the  healthy  influ- 
ences of  Christian  charity.  Legal  suasion  attacks  intemperance  in  alco- 
holic drinks  only  ;  we  attack  intemperance  of  every  kind.  Legal  suasion 
attacks  but  the  thing  alcohol,  to  the  substitution  of  other  stimulants,  as 
opium  or  tobacco ;  we  attack  the  desire  for  them  all  by  raising  men  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  enjoyment.  Legal  suasion  may, — in  the  opinion  of 
many — must  fail  in  its  solitary  oVject.  If  our  method  do  not  attain  all 
we  desire  as  to  the  entire  suppression  of  drunkenness,  it  will  attain  ends 
nobler  even  than  that.  And  why  is  this  difference  ?  Not  otherwise 
than  because  that  method  termed  moral  suasion,  is  founded  on  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  legal  suasion  on  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  man  as  manifested  in  acts  of  parliament,  the  policeman's  truncheon,  and 
the  detective's  cunning. 

I  have  thus  completed  the  duty  I  have  been  invited  by  the  Total  Ab- 
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stinence  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  perform.  If  I  have  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  man  by  wliat  I  have  said  I  very  heartily  regi-et  it.  Let  me  offer  this 
excuse,  however,  that  I  have  appeared  in  this  Hall  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  so  appearing,  I  could  not  honestly  proclaim  another  man's  convictions 
to  be  my  own,  unless  they  were  so ;  nor  could  I  conceal  that  which  I 
believed  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  public  welfare  to  be  made 
known. 
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